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For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THULE. 


By William Black, 


Author of “Macleod of Dare.” “White Wings,” “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

The setting forth of the two lads on their voy- 
age to the far islands on the horizon was man- 
aged with all due secrecy and dispatch, for both 
of them were well aware that if the people at the 
farm got to know on what mission they were 
bent they would immediately be stopped. But 
once away from the sbore they grew more confi- 
dent; and they could call to each other freely— 
Archie Livingston having been sent to the bow as 
a sort of lookout. 

“Archie,” called out the elder lad, who was at 
the stern, with the sheet of the mainsail in his 
hand and his elbow on the tiller, “they cannot 
stop us now.” 

“That they cannot, Colin.” 

“And do you think that Ailasa and Mary and 
the rest of them up at the sheilling will be awake 
and out yet ?” 

“No doubt they will be awake and out,” said 
the younger Jad—both of them speaking in 
Gaelic. 

“For, if any one is to see us they will be the 
first to see us, from the hillside. Yes, and mayhe 
they are saying now ‘There is the 
boat going out; and who can be 
in the boat? and what does any 
one want to go to Farriskeir for ? 
Well, they will not be guessing 
that easily.” 

“Colin,” said the younger lad, 
“it will be a hard thing if we have 
taken all this trouble and find 
none of the French fishermen 
coming near. I suppose you have 
heard that the French ships were 
always running away when they 
were told that Nelson was coming 
after them; and that it was not 
easy for him to fight them be- 
cause he could not tell where 
they were? Well, they are not 
running away from us; but it 
will be just as bad if we do not 
find any of the smacks coming 
near Farriskeir or Ruaveg. And then what will 
you say when you go back ?” 

“You are afraid of being laughed at,” said the 
elder lad, “that is what Iam thinking. You are 
afraid they will say ‘There are the boys who 
went out to frighten the Frenchmen and could 
not find them.’ But answer me this, Archie; if 
we do not tell them why we went out, how will 
they know ?” 

“If they have seen us from the sheilling, Ailasa 
or Red-haired Maggie, or one of them will be 
asking,” said the other, diffidently. 

“Yes, they will be asking; it is the way of 
girls. But that is no need why we should tell. 
And this is what I am thinking of, Archie; if 
there is not any French smack coming near the 
islands, well, we will go to the wreck, and there 
are many things that we can pick up; and why 
should we not bring away a boatful of the spars 
and planks that my father drew above the water- 





saying ‘Why, are you 
frightened ? 
one 
who are on Farris- 
keir; 
them going out. And 
are you 


antine, the rest of the vessel being below the hor- 
izon; but apparently she was beating down 
against the southerly breeze, and, having put 
about, was soon lost to view. 

“Tt will be no harm if we get out to the islands 
without any one seeing us,” said Colin McCal- 
mont. “It will be a great deal better. For if 
one of the smacks was to see us going out, and if 
another smack was to take the word to Reikiavik | 
that there were people now on Farriskeir and that 
they had guns, then there would be a great 








laughing, and some 
of them would be for 


lights along the coast, her stem was suddenly 
jammed on to this rock, her impetus was great 
enough to lift her up the shelving ledge, so that 
at low water her keel forward was high and dry. 
But her back was broken; and the first heavy 
sea that came rolling in from the west, knocked 
her boilers out and tore down her stern into deep 
water; leaving nothing standing but the bow, 
which now presented an extraordinary appear- 
ance. 

Outside the hull was black; bnt inside every- 





deers’ horns, you will find them along the shore. 
It was part of her cargo. What is the use of 
deers’ horns ?” 

However, something now happened that brought 
back Colin McCalmont speedily enough into the 
boat, without any further remonstrance. In cross- 
ing over to the other side of this lower deck he 
found a place where he could look out to sea; 
and of course at this height his view was far more 
extensive than that obtainable from the little 
sailing-boat below. 

“T can see a big steamer away 





It is no 
but two boys 
for we saw 
frightened 
because you heard 
the boys shooting at 
the curlews ?’” 
“That is true what 
you say, Colin; and 





out there,” he called, looking to- 



























wards the west. ‘Where can she 
be going now ? There is no steam- 
er of that size will be going to 
Iceland.” 

The next minute, as he turned 
to the southern horizon, some- 
thing caught his eye which pro- 
voked no exclamation, but which 
caused him to hurry down from 
the wreck in half the time it had 
taken him to climb up. 

“Archie,” said he, in an excited 
whisper —although the boat he 
had seen was still miles off—‘‘do 
you know this; there is a French 
smack coming up. I am sure of 
it—I know it—there is no other 
vessel that would be coming so 
near the land. 

“Be quick now, Archie; we will 
row round to Farriskeir; I will 
not put the sail on her at all; we 











anyway we will take back a load of wood with 
us,” said the younger lad, who was very clearly 
anxious that the girls at the sheilling should have 
no cause to jeer at them. 

And now the islands grew more and more dis- 
tinct; and as they drew nearer and nearer, the 
lads could see and hear that their appearance was 
causing a vast commotion among the innumera- 
ble wild-fowl that filled the air with their cries. 
The curlews uttered their warning whistle as 
they wheeled high in the air; the sea-pyots 
whirred along close to the water; the terns came 
flying overhead, screaming angrily as they dipped 
and rose again. And what was that great shape- 
| less black thing, that lay on a spur of rock not 
, nearly as large as itself ? 

“Colin,” the younger lad cried, “look at that 
now! The wreck is not all gone away yet; and 
they were saying she would go to pieces before 
two days or three days were over, and not an 





mark at Rua? 

“It is very useful these things are at the farm; 
and the last time we were out, we had not an 
inch of spare room in the boat when we were 
coming back, such a load we had; and if the 
girls at the sheilling hear that we have brought 
back a cargo of wood from Ruaveg, what then? 
Where will be their questions then ?” 

They were now well away from the land; and 
80 steady was this light breeze from the south 
that the navigation of the boat involved no great 
care. The helmsman could with sufficient secu- 
rity turn from time to time to regard the familiar 
landmarks they were leaving behind—the wide 
white sands, the masses of rock, and far beyond 
and above these the giant peaks of Mealasabhal 
and Suainabhal all faintly colored by the morn- 
ing st.a. 

Or again he would stand up in the boat to get 
& better look at the islands ahead; and these, as 
the distance gradually grew less, were beginning 
to show distinctive features along their shores. 

But of any French smack or other vessel they 
could find no sign whatever. As far as their 
eyes could reach, this wide circle of the blue At- 
lantic seemed to belong to themselves. Once, in- 
deed, they caught sight of the topsails of a brig- 


' inch would be left of her.” 

| There is not more than a third of her left 
now,” Colin McCalmont said; ‘and it is nothing 

| but a lump of old iron she is. But we will go 
round the point of Rua and look at her. Slack 

the lee jib-sheet a bit, Archie; maybe we will get 

janenaeang out of her that may be of use at the 

| farm.” 

“I would not go too-near, Colin,” said the 
younger of the two, “for she might tumble over 
on us.” 

“Tumble over on us!” said the other, with a 
laugh of derision. ‘When she has stood out two 
gales!” 

But indeed when they rounded the point of one 
of the small islands and drew nearer to this great 
broken mass of iron perched high on a narrow 
ledge of rock, it was a gruesome sight, and they 
approached with caution. For one thing they had 
lowered their mainsail, and had taken to the 
oars; backing the stern of the boat towards the 
wreck (which towered high above them) so that 
they could see how near they could go in safety. 

Huge as this rent and shattered fragment of a 
vessel seemed, the steamer had been of no great 
size; but when, on a pitch-dark night, and the 
captain having made some mistake about the 











will row through the channel be- 
tween Farriskeir and Rua, and 
maybe we will have her in the 
little harbor before they can see 
us. Do you understand that 
now ?” 

Archie Livingston took to his 
oar quickly enough; though, to 
tell the truth, he was somewhat 
alarmed. The adventure had been 
so far pleasant and romantic in 
its way; but it assumed a new 
aspect when he definitely knew 
that a crew of French fishermen 
were coming along, and probable 
danger at hand. He did not speak 


thing was red with rust; and as the two lads | atall; and both knew equally well the course they 


backed their boat until this riven mass of confu- 
sion seemed almost over their heads, there was 
something awful in the evidence everywhere 
around of the tremendous force of the sea. 

The twisted girders, the thick iron plates, torn 
from their rivets and bent about as if they had 
been made of pasteboard, the iron cables snapped 
as if they had been so many watch-chains—all 
this spoke of a frightful combat; and seemed so 
strange, now, with this placid blue sea all around, 
and all around, too, a silence broken only by the 
distant calling of the curlews. 

The two lads regarded this picture of ruin and 
desolation without uttering a word, apparently 
overawed by it; but at last Colin McCalmont 
said,— 

“Archie, do you not think I could climb up in- 
side of her? There might be something that one 
could find.” 

“Indeed you will get nothing but cut fingers 
with the broken iron,” said Archie Livingston 
with decision. “Did they not take everything out 
of her? And what would you say now if one of 
the plates of iron were to fall on you ?” 

The elder lad was still looking up, however, at 
the shattered remnant of the vessel. 

“Archie, back her in a bit more; and I will see 
if I can get up to the lower deck there.” 

The younger boy did as he was bid, though 
rather reluctantly ; and it was with a trifle of dis- 
may that he beheld his companion clamber on to 
the wreck and begin to work his way up among 
the rusty iron. Then he saw him reach what re- 
mained of the lower.deck, where there was still 
some wood-work; and after searching abuut for 
a while he picked up something. 

“Look there, Archie,” he called out (his voice 
sounding hollow in the shell of the wreck), “I 
have found a pair of deer’s horns. Take care, 
now, and I will throw them down to you.” 

The next moment the horns fell on the lowered 
mainsail and rebounded into the bottom of the 
boat. 

“What is the use of them ?” the younger lad 
cried—for he did not like the look of his compan- 








had to make. They rowed away from the wreck, 
then along a narrow and tortuous channel be- 
tween two islands; then they beheld before them 
the open sea again. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


VERY BRAVE. 

Follet was sitting upright in bed in the apart- 
ment to which four young girls had retired for 
the night. The room was just under the sloping 
eaves of an old country house, and was dismal 
enough, lit as it was only by the sputtering, flick- 
ering flame of a tallow candle. Carol combed her 
brown hair in front of a cracked looking-glass, 
and the two were earnestly talking about a name 
for the home, into which they had moved for the 
summer season. 

Follet shook her auburn head obstinately, and 
said, “No. I quite disapprove of the name on the 


spot.” 
“Of the spot. Be lucid, my dear,” returned 
Carol. “For my part, I consider it very appro- 


priate—the Villa Bohemia. It means all that is 
free and comfortable; no brothers, nor rules, nor 
men; we can take care of ourselves and not be 
burdened by encumbrances. Yes, it seems to me, 
the name is singularly fortunate. We have come 
here where we are independent of other people, 
and can work and act as we please. I vote for 
Villa Bohemia, and ask a resolution of thanks for 
the suggestion. Don’t all speak at once.” 

“There’s no ‘all’ here, Carol,” responded Follgt, 
who had crept under the bed-clothes, and answered 
in a sleepy voice from beneath the yellow and red 
patch-work quilt. ‘The other girls have gone to 
look for burglars in the spare chamber.” 

“Say guest-chamber, Follet. What is the use 
of having an extra room in a house if it is not 
used to add dignity to the establishment ?” 

“T don’t see how it can add dignity,” complained 
the sleepy voice. ‘We shall never have anybody 
in it.” 

“We do not desire anybody, young woman. 


ion clambering about up there. “If you want | Remember it is seclusion, study and general im- 
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Ahem! ahem! 


” 


provement we have come here for. 
‘There, she’s off to the ‘land of Nod. 

Carol yawned, disclosing two rows of the whit- 
est and evenest of little teeth. 

Just then, her mouth closed almost with a snap. 
There was a sudden running, scuffling and scram- 
bling heard without, followed by the bursting in 
of the chamber door. In an instant Fly and 
Dimple, with distended eyes, pallid faces and ex- 
tinguished tallow dip, rushed into the room and 
tumbled over her as she sat on the floor. 


“Help! Robbers! Mamma! Oh help!” cried | 





“Do you hear anything ?” 
“Nota breach.” 
“He’s planning. 
“How do you know it’s a ‘he 
“Could an animal plan ?” 
*“’Sh! I do hear something.” 
“Hark !” 

There was a still more oppressive silence, then a 
furious fluttering that sounded like wings, and 
again something came with a crash against the 
door. 

Another scream arose from the brave bohemi- 


” 


»” 


ennes. 
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| ‘Where are you going with these things, Dora?” ‘Oh, be good to the first Yankee who falls into 
She looked wildly from side to side, her chin your hands, you little rebel,” he replied, laugh- 
quivered, and then she burst into passionate sobs. | ing. 
“Oh let me go, sir! It’s my mother. She is down There is a sequel to our little story. Mrs. Nett- 
on the plantation, all alone. The negroes have all | ley, with her daughter, removed for safety to her 
followed your army, and my mother’s alone and | brother’s plantation in the eastern part of the 
sick. I justthought I'd buy her a little tea and | State, where they remained during the war. 
sugar and the medicine.” | After a skirmish which took place in the neigh- 
“How do you know she is sick ?” | boriood, Major Nettley’s house, being spacious, 
“Patsey told me. Patsey’s the coachman. He | was taken as a temporary hospital, to which the 
followed the soldiers up to Martinsburgh. He | wounded of both sides were carried. Dora and 
said there was nobody to take care of her.” | her mother were busy among them, doing what 


| 





Follet. 

“Stop that noise, Follet, for mercy’s sake! 
Don’t you see it is only these two girls? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves, girls. You’ve 
just torn my one decent skirt off my back, and 
smeared me all over with that nasty tallow dip!” | 
cried Carol. 

“Sme—sme—smeared you, indeed, you me— 
me— mean thing,” panted one of the girls, “Tt’s nothing in the world, girls, but that horrid 
struggling up to her feet, very pale about the lips. | old white gander Mickey gave me,” said Dimple, 
“You wouldn't think of tal—tallow, if you had | triumphantly. “I shut him up in the hall so he 
seen what we—we saw. Would she, Dimple ?” wouldn’t run away.” 

“What was it ?” inquired Carol, suddenly drop-| Fly and Carol arose from among the disorder of 
ping the brush on Dimple’s prostrate head. | the chamber furniture, and smiled idiotically at 

“O Fly, can’t you speak? Here, quick, smell each other. The latter, removing the now nose- 
this ammonia, and do speak ?” groaned Dimple. 

“Thieves! Robbers! Where are they? Oh, 
I wish I was out of the horrid old place. Maybe 
they’ve got Aunt Daffy!” screamed Follet, dis- 
appearing under the bed-clothes. 

“Don’t make such a noise,” said the trembling 
Fly, straightening the broken candle, while Dim- 
ple, with very red cheeks, and rumpled frock, 
slowly drew her roly-poly form upright. “And 
some of us must go and see to Aunt Daffy.” 

“T’ll not stir a step out of this room until you 
or Dimple tell us what you saw,” said Carol, 
crouching down behind the door. ‘Dimple, tell 
us this minute.” 

“Indeed I can’t. It was Fly who saw it.” 

“O—o—oh!” returned Carol, a trifle more com- 
posed behind her barricade. ‘Nobody saw noth- 


Then Fly, after a pause, with chattering 
teeth exclaimed,— 

“Girls, it—sounds—it seems to me—it sounds 
more like—a bird—than—than—robbers.” 

Quack! Quack! Quack, quack, quack! Qu—a 
—ack! was heard in the entry. 

Follet and Dimple reappeared simultaneously 
| from among the bed-clothes. 








claimed,— 


you two.’ 

“Is it, Carol?” implored Fly. 

“It is. And the next time you and Dimple go 
looking for a burglar, just try to remember our 
mission here is to be brave and strong, and not 
to succumb to the quacks of life. You should 
have accosted that goose, not fled from him.” 

‘Are you done?” inquired Fly, with recovered 
sarcasm and dignity. ‘Then please hand me the 
remains of that disgusting tallow dip, and let us 
have a little light on this disagreeable matter.” 

The four then tiptoed into the entry and drove 
| the poor gander out of the window. 
ing!” | “My dears,” said Aunt Daffy’s soft voice at the 

“But I saw something!” was the indignant | door, “did you hear any disturbance? My head 
Fly’s rejoinder, as she cast a furtive glance to- | being well wrapped trom the unusual draughts in 
wards the hall-way. ‘You sce Dimple and 1 | this old house, I am not positive as to whether or 
thought we had better just take a look— Hark! | no I heard a noise.” 

Did you hear that ?” “Oh, it’s nothing, Auntie, it’s nothing,” said Fly, 
“Oh! Oh! I heard it! Harry! O Har’—— __ | escorting the deaf old lady back to her room, be- 
“Follet, if you dare to screech that way again | ow stairs. “We were only celebrating our first 

after that soft-headed Harry, back you go to him! | night at the ved/a, as independent and brave bo- 

We are sworn ecstatics.” | hemiennes.” Marie Le Baron. 
“Eestatics! Ascetics, you mean,” murmured 

Follet, tearfully. 

“‘Hysterics, more like,” snapped the valiant 
Carol. “Fly, I don’t bear the slightest noise. If 
there is anything horrible to tell, tell it, or hold 
your peace and go to bed.” 

“Poor Aunt Daffy!” subbed Follet. 

“Well, you see,” continued Fly, “Dimple and I 
thought we had better take a look through the 
house to see if anybody was hid away in it. 
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For the Companion. 


EXAMPLE. 


Thou can’st not others’ fetters break, 

While thou remain’st a slave; 
The thoughtless others thoughtless make, 

The brave make others brave. 
And even the weakest in the fight 

Wear valor’s nublest charm, 
Who pray not for a sword more light, 

But for a stronger arm. 

AuGusSTUs M. Lorb. 


Such a lonesome old ratty place,—and no dog.” er —_ 
“Take all night in telling about it! Oh, take all For the Companion. 
meer CAPTURED. 


“You are a regular snapping turtle, Carol.” 

“Go on,” groaned Follet, from under the quilt. 

“We started. Dimple would not go first. Of 
course I wasn’t in the least afraid,—but, well, 1 
didn’t care to. Oh, I remember; I carried the 
dip, and going first made a draught. 
of went along, and by-and-by we came to the | 
spooky entry-way leading to the spare’—— t 

“Guest, Fly,” corrected Carol, solemnly. 

“And Dimple clung to me, and wanted to go 
back, and the dip sputtered and smudged—and 
you couldn’t see your hand before your face—and 
I pushed open the door wide,—it was a bit ajar, 
—and, oh, girls, there I saw—I saw” 

“Go on! Go on, J say!” cried Carol, her 
hair rising in the latest fashion, and her hands 
clenched in suspense. There was a smothered 
groan from Follet, whose head protruded from a 
hole in the enveloping bed-quilt. 

“At that instant I saw something white in the 
centre of the room. Girls, it rose up, and rose up 
as high as the ceiling, and then I—exclaimed, and 
Dimple screamed, and a cold, unearthly breath 
blew out the dip, and Dimple nearly pulled me 
over, and then we scrambled, somehow, through 
the entry, and finally—well, here we are! Oh, it 
was awful!” Just then there was a noise, as of 
something staggering along the hall, and then 
something struck the door. 

*“O—o—oh!” screamed the four bohemiennes in 
prolonged and terrifying chorus. 

“They've got Aunt Daffy. Oh!” Then there 
was a silence for the space of one minute. 

“It’s coming, Fly! I know it! Here it is,” 
panted Carol. 

A smothered scream rose from Follet, and a 
wild and ungenerous battle ensued between her 
and the distracted Dimple, in an attempt to secure 
the greater portion of the sheltering bed-clothes. 

“Help me, allof you! Bring the wash-stand ; 
move up the trunk; hand me the bowl and band- | 
box. Bring everything!” commanded and urged 
Carol, placing in her excitement the water-pitcher 
against the door. 

There was a renewed chorus of exclamations 
from the bed, while Fly wildly tugged to the res- 
ene the dressing-case, scattering mirror, bottles 
and knick-knacks in every direction. 

A pause ensued. Not a sound was heard out- 
side the door. 


Near the beginning of our late Civil War, Lieu- 


guard a gap in the Virginia mountains. The 
blockade of the whole South at that time was very 
rigorous, and supplies of any kind were rarely 
smuggled through the Union lines. 

One morning, as the lieutenant sat smoking in 
the door of his tent, one of his outlying pickets 
presented himself, red and blown with running. 

“I’ve got ‘em, sir! It’s some ov thim rebels— 
hookin’ it across the lines. I brought ’em to with 
a round turn!” 

“Where!” exclaimed the lieutenant, as he 
jumped to his feet. He was young and zealous, 
and had not yet had a chance to prove his zeal. 
“Rebels breaking the lines, eh! Well done, 
Wright!” 

“Carrying provisions, sir 

“No doubt! Nodoubt! Arms and ammuni- 
tion, too, of course. Where are they? Were they 
taken prisoners ?” 

The man looked sheepish. ‘“They’re back in the 
woods, sir. I Jest fotched it along.” 

“It? What on earth’—— The lieutenant fol- 


So we sort 








” 


ten years of age, carrying a basket. 
stood beside her. 

“There they be, leftenant! 
past the pickets, singing Dixie to herself as asey 
as yer please.” 

“Take your hands off the child! Ithought you 
had captured a dozen men, you braggart! Who 
are you, my child ?” 

“I’m Dora Nettley, sir.” 

Dora was a chubby, freckled child, with honest 
brown eyes, which reminded the lieutenant of his 
little sister away out in Michigan. Still, impor- 
tant information, maps and despatches had often 
been carried by women and children since the war 
began, and this might be a bearer of information, 
child though she was. 

“Where did you come from, Dora ?” 

“From Martinsburgh, sir.” 

“And what have you in that basket ? 

The child’s face grew red, she shut her lips 
tight and remained silent. 

“Search it, Wright.” 

‘“‘Here’s tea, sir, and a little package of sugar, 
and here’s a bottle of quinine pills.” 











less water-pitcher, and cautiously applying her ' alone ? 
eye to the crack of the door, demurely ex- | father? 


“If it es the goose, he is, doubtless, ashamed of | at the ground uncertainly. 





| ver back this way,” whispered Wright. 


tenant Graham was stationed with a few men to | 


| hot sun, lieutenant,” said Mrs. R——. 


“And you rode from Martinsburgh here on this 
donkey ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And meant to pass the lines ?” | 

Dora nodded and her eyes sparkled. This kind- | 
faced lad was not so terrible a foe, after all. “I | 
was just going down the gap-road. I have ridden | 
it on Spot a hundred times before.” 

Wright’s face was eagerly turned to the officer. | 
“Oh, lit the child go, leftenant. What harrum kin 
she do with her bit of ta for her sick mither? 1) 
wish I'd been in betther business whin I teched 
you, sissy.” | 

“T wish you had,” said Dora, simply. 

“How does it happen that your mother is 
” asked the lieutenant. ‘Where is your | 


” 


Dora’s cheeks glowed a fiery red. She looked 
She was a quick- | 


witted child, and had seen the pity and sympathy | 
in the officer’s eyes. If she could hide the fact that 
her family were actively concerned with the Con- 
federates, there was a chance that she would be 
allowed to pass. But—to lie! 

‘Where is your father, Dora ?” 

“In the army!” she faltered. 
>” said Graham, quick- 





he repeated. 


: “Fighting for the Union ? 
“There was a long pause. ‘He is with Lee,” she 
said at last. 

“And your brothers ?” 

“They are with Dick Ashby.” 

The young officer turned away impatiently. 
He had hoped to find a pretext for being of ser- | 
vice to the child. 

“Walk down the field a bit, leftenant, an’ kape 
“T'll give | 
her the wink to be off. And what harrum’s dene ?” | 

“No. Lam sorry, Dora, but I cannot let you | 
pass through the gap. It is against orders.” 

She did not make any noise, but dropped on 
the grass and buried her face in her hands. “I 
want mother!” she sobbed. “Oh, I want mother.” 

“Ye see, child,” explained Wright, ‘‘no sup- 
port or comfort kin be carried to the inimy.” 

“She’s not an enemy,” cried Dora, angrily. 
“She’s--mother.” 

“Come with me, Dora,” said the lieutenant. He 
lifted her on the donkey and led her to the farm- 
house, where the wife of General R—— had her | 
quarters. She was a gentle, motherly woman, | 
and he told her the story. 

“Tam going to the commanding officer to tele- 
graph for a permit for her to pass the lines. You | 
can discover whether she has anything contraband | 
concealed about her. But 1 would stake my life 
on the honesty of the child.” 

“You will have a ride of twenty miles in the 
“Do you 








know the child ?” 

“No; but I cannot help thinking, what if that 
poor woman yonder were my mother and this 
child little Alice ?” 

Mrs. R—— took the girl up to a little chamber 
which she told her should be her own until the 





lieutenant returned ; kissed her and left. She felt 
impatient with the dreadful turmoil and sorrows 
of the war. This poor mother, dying alone per- 
haps, and the child wandering through the coun- 
try! Why was there no one who could set it all 
right ? 

In the meantime Dora had hidden her basket, 
locked the door, and kneeled down by the side of 
the bed. She was praying with ali the strength 
of her little heart to God to help her. And on the 
other side of the mountain, in a solitary house, | 
her mother lay alone, her hands covering her pale, 
worn face, while she too spake to the same 





lowed Wright, who ran to the woods, dashed be- | Down the valley galloped the lieutenant—a 
hind a copse and hauled out a little girl of about | stranger to them both—prompted, he thought, by 
A donkey | a casual likeness of the child to his sister. 


She was footin’ it | 


Friend, who had been her Friend in whom she had 
| trusted all her life. 


- 


Yet 
| was there not some One who heard their prayers 
and made of this man the agent to answer them ? 
The One who could and would in His own good 
time set all this turmoil and all others right ? 

At the end of the day Lieut. Graham opened 
the gate of the farm-house. Mrs. R—— with 
Dora hurried to meet him. 

“I know by your face you have succeeded,” 
she said. 

“Yes; the General is the most inexorable of 
foes as far as men are concerned, but he has a 
wife and children of his own. Here is a permit 
and an order for a guard to take the child through 
the pass.” 

The officer himself rode with the guard into the 
gap. ‘“Good-by, my little prisoner. You will 
soon be with your mother, and I hope you will 
find that she will not need the medicine you are 
carrying her,” he said, as they parted. 

Dora's eyes were full of tears. “You have been 


they could to alleviate their sufferings until the 
surgeons had dressed their wounds. 

There was one young man of about twenty who 
was wounded in the leg. Dora, as she raised his 
head to give him a drink of water, met his eyes. 
They had a strangely familiar look. 

“What is your name?” she said, as she took 
the cup from his mouth. 

“Felix Graham.” 

“What regiment ?” 

“Ensign. Fourth Michigan.” 

Dora ran to her mother, fairly stammering in 
her excitement. 

“He is so like the lieutenant at the gap, mamma! 
And the same name! And I promised! I prom- 
ised'” 

Mrs. Nettley in her turn grew interested and ex- 
cited. She went to the commandant when the 
time came for sending the wounded Union officers 
away. 

“There is 2 young man among them,” sive said, 
“whose wound will probably prove fatal if he is 
moved. I owe a debt of gratitude, as I believe, 
to one of his family—or at least to one of his 
name. If you will leave him I wil! nurse him as 
faithfully and well as I can.” 

Mrs. Nettley was a woman whose requests were 
usually granted. Felix Graham remained in her 
house for two months. 

Four years after the war was over, our old 
friend, Colonel Graham (formerly lieutenant), 
came home to Michigan from San _ Francisco, 
where he had engaged in business after his dis- 
charge from the army. 

It was his first home-coming, and there was 
great rejoicing, and a gathering of all the Graham 
clan, big and little. 

‘But where is my new sister ?” he said to Alice. 
“IT wish I could have got back in time for the 
wedding. To think Felix went to Virginia for a 
wife, after all!” 

“Here they come,” said Alice, as steps were 
heard on the porch without, and the boys rushed 
out to meet Felix and the bride with ““He’s come! 
he’s come!” 

The door opened and Felix, bearded and sun- 
burned, came in; ashy, chubby young girl fol- 
lowing him. Her eyes were brown and oddly 
honest and frank. Colonel Graham, his hand 
out, stopped perplexed. 

“Who ?—Dora!” he said. ‘Dora?’ 

“Yes, Dora,” she answered. ‘I kept my prom- 
ise,” laughing mischievously. ‘You told me 
to be good to the first Yankee who fell inte 
my hands. Here he is; I thought the best thing 
I could do for him was to marry him.” 

Dora’s mother and uncles followed her to Michi- 
gan. Since then there have been many family 
gatherings, where the Nettleys and Grahams— 
once such bitter foes—recall the events of the war, 
seeking only to remember how much that was 
human, and tender, and brotherly, was mingled 
with the terror and misery of that far-off time. 
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QUICK JUSTICE. 

The delays of the law are proverbial; and it cannot 
be denied that in many proceedings they are great and 
vexatious. 

What strikes an observer first in a police court, how- 
ever, is the remarkable swiftness of justice. The first 
business of the day is usually the trial of persons charged 
with drunkenness, or other petty offences, who have 
no lawyers to defend them. Often a man is arraigned, 
tried, and sentenced, all within two or three minutes. 

But the swiftness of overtaking justice in a police 
court was shown a little while ago in a different man- 
ner. A negro was brought up for trial, charged with - 
violent assault with a chair upon a white man, much 
after the fashion in which Taffy the Welshman, in the 
old rhyme, was assaulted with the beef-bone. 

The injured man appeared duly bandaged as a wit- 
ness, to support the claim with his evidence. 

“Did this man assault you?” said the judge. 
us the facts.” 

“Your Honor,” said the victim, “I keep a restaurant 
in Mebbury Street. Last night, about ten o’clock, this 
colored man came in there and sat down in a stall and 
called for something; and there were some gentlemen 
in there talking; and he seemed to take offence at 
something they said, and the first thing I knew was, 
that he took up a heavy chair and brought it down on 
my head.” 

“Do you want to ask this witness any questions?” 
said the judge to the negro. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “I want to ask one question. 
Where was you standin’—behind de bar, or before it— 
when I hit you?” 

“Before the bar.” 

“Dat’s all,” said the negro. 

“What did he strike you for?” asked the judge. 
“Had he any grudge against you?” 

“Not the least, your Honor. 1 don’t remember that 
l ever see him before. He seemed to get furious all to 
once. I s’pose he must have been drinking.” 


“Tell 





so good to me,” she said, dropping Spot’s reins 
and holding out both hands. ‘Il wish I could do 
‘ something for you.” 





Then the two or three “gentlemen” who were in the 
saloon at the time, were called, in turn, to the witness- 
stand. 

They were all rather flashily dressed, and everything 
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in their manner and fashion of speaking was a little ex- 
aggerated, like their clothing. 

Each of them told the same story of the negro’s as- 
sault upon the saloon-keeper, and, like the first witness, 
they had no way of accounting for the negro’s sudden 
animosity. One of them appeared to be of a humorous 
turn, and suggested hydrophobia; the other thought it 
was sheer ugliness; the third thought he might have 
said something inadvertently about negroes, at which, 
perhaps, the man took offence. 

When the witnesses for the prosecution had all re- 
plied, it was the negro’s turn to speak, and he spoke 
with African fervor. 

“Yo Honor, what dese yer men say is mos’ly all 
about so. De only trouble is, dey don’t give de whole 
fac’s nohow. Dat’s what’s de matter. 

“De fac’s ob dis yere case is right yere. I went into 
his saloon dat night for to git suthin’ to eat. It’s a kin’ | 
ov rum-shop, wid a great shinin’ bar, but you kin gita 
bite to eat, too. 

“T sat down jest inside one ob dese yere—hoss-stalls | 
I calls ’°em—what has a table wid a painted kiver be- 
tween two white board settecs. 

“T had a cold sausage and a square ob bread, fur ten 
cents, and while I was a-eatin’, dese yere roughs begins 
to pick at me; and finally dey pitch on to me, and one 
o’ ’em—I dunno which, ’cause dey all looks alike—sets 
my hat down on my eyes. 

“Den dis yere man what keeps de saloon he comes 
out from behind de bar, and he pitch on, too, and call 
me nigger, and was a gwine to pound me, an’ so to save 
myself, I jes’ up an’ took a cheer, and grabbed her by 
de back, and give her a good whirlin’ swing, and 1 
s’pose, right hefty”—here he laughed,—“it did come 
down, wid a kind o’ whiz on dis yere man’s head, an’ I 
reckon he says true,—it want de mos’ comf'table feel- 
in’. 

“Howsomever, I notice dey let me ’lone after dat, an’ 
I come off, an’ all I done, I done to pertect myself.” 

The man told his story with such carnestness and ap- 
parent sincerity, that the judge inquired further into the 
case. He soon came to the conclusion that the negro 
was telling the truth, and that the complaint against him 
had been made by the wounded man, merely with the 
hope of forestalling and preventing a complaint against 
him by the negro. 

The negro was pronounced not guilty ; and forthwith, 
by the judge’s order, the saloon-keeper was arrested on 
the “charge of assaulting him,’’ and the negro was 
transferred to the witness-stand, and the white man to 
the dock. 

The judge offered to postpone the case, and let it be 
heard before an unbiassed magistrate, but the white 
man thought he might as well be tricd then as any 
other time, and so, on the spot he was tried and con- 
victed and sentenced for his assault upon the colored 
man. He was “hoist by his own petard.” 

As the colored man, with his laughing wife and sev- 
eral smiling friends, made his way out of the court- 
room, he was heard to say something about wicked 
Haman, “‘hanged by his own galluses.” 
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LOST IN THE GRAN CHACO. 
In Six Chapters.—Chap. IV. 
By H. 8. Dearborn. 
Attacked. 

“Not yet,’’ said Fidel. ‘‘Let the beasts come nearer.” 

They came nearer sooner than he anticipated. Sud- 
denly, from off the ant-hill where it crouched, beating 
its tail on the hummock, the nearest of the jagoaras 
darted forward with almost incredible swiftness, utter- 
ing at the same instant a ferocious roar. 

The horses, aware of their danger, uttered shrill 
cries of terror and made frantic efforts to snap thcir 
lariats. Almost as quickly as we could face about, the 
savage beast bounded to the top of the rick of old carts 
and buried its great claws in the wood-work with an 
audible clutch. 

Clinging there for a second, it then crouched to spring 
upon the horses; but Fidel and Alen’s rifles cracking 
on the instant, the creature leaped high into the air, 
and fell among the old wheels and tongues, where for 
some moments it struggled and tore about so frantically 
that it almost demolished that side of our stockade. 
Pombal had run forward, and getting a chance to 
shoot, killed the animal with a ball in its head. 

Meantime the other tigres, hearing the outcries and 
shots, rose to their feet on the tops of the ant-hills, and 
roared loudly. Two of them stood in plain sight, ata 
distance of a hundred and fifty or two hundred metres, 
the bright moonlight distinctly outlining their huge 
muscular forms. 

“Take the one by the left,” said Fidel to Alen, who 
had by this time got in a second cartridge. 

The two reports blended together; two sharp yells 
followed them; and immediately we saw the forms of 
the jaguars rolling on the ground about the ant-hills. 

Paraguayan boys in those years of war had learned 
how to shoot and how to fight, if nothing better. 

For a while we heard the tigres roaring at a distance. 
They did not come near our camp, however, and we 
were enabled to get an hour or two more of sleep be- 
fore day dawned. 

The night had been cool and moist, and at sunrise a 
heavy dew was glistening on the grass in the open 
spaces. Pombal hit on a novel expedient for collecting 
this dew, and thus supplying ourselves with water. 
Taking the cloth tent, he spread it out and dragged it 
over the grass; and after dragging it a few minutes it 
was thoroughly saturated with moisture. 

The salt had been scraped out of the brass kettle and 
put in a bag. The tent-cloth was taken and wrung 
into this kettle, and thus we secured nearly a pint of 
water after each dragging of the cloth. 

It was dirty water, of course; but we were far too 
thirsty to be fastidious, and Jaime, in his fevered con- 
dition, drank eagerly of it. His thirst seemed un- 
quenchable. Pombal continued his work nntil the sun 
had dried off the dew, and in this way he obtained 
quite a quantity of water in excess of what we imme- 
diately drank. 

A Bee’s Nest: 

While collecting dew, Pombal noticed a cardon cac- 
tus; about which a great number of hoiiey-bees were 
buzzing: ‘We Boon found that these bees—the Guarani 
ham - of Which is totssimi—had a nest in the trunk of 

het doz, & very large one, and probably very old. 
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stung, was a problem we now sought to solve. At 
length Fidel threw a lariat belonging te one of the cav- 
alry saddles over the cardon, and with his horse broke 
it down, and dragged it some distance on the ground. 

But this did not dispose of the bees, who followed in 
great wrath. A fire, however, which we built of splin- 
ters and dry brush about the cardon trunk, scorched 
the most of the bees to death. The spongy trunk was 
then split open with the axes, and not less than a quin- 
tal of well-filled honey-comb was secured. 

This, with our parched maize, afforded us a feast for 
that morning’s breakfast such as we had not partaken 
of for months. Nicely parched corn and toissimi 
honey is, indeed, deemed a delicacy in palaces. 

Had we needed it we might have eaten jaguar meat, 
since three of these ugly animals were lying dead close 
at hand. 

The one that lay amidst the wreck of our stockade 
was a huge brute, almost wholly black, and nearly three 
metres in length. 

At the battle of Curuzu I was serving one of our 
eight-inch guns in the left parallel of earth-works, 
when the Argentines carried our lines by assault out 
to the right. They opened an enfilading fire on us with 
their imported rifles; and directly beneath my hand, 
one of their bullets struck and went through a seven- 
inch beam of hard, seasoned mistol wood, which formed 
the side of the gun-carriage. 

Those mistol beams were the next thing to iron in 
hardness. I remember noticing how the bullet-hole 
smoked from the force and friction of the ball. 

One of the old cart-bodies of which Fidel had formed 
our stockade, had a leather cover stretched on a frame 
over the top of it. After breakfast Pombal set to 
work to make moccasins for himself out of the leather; 
and he succeeded so well 
that we all followed his 
example as best we could. 








There was plenty of the leather, of fair quality, 
though a little stiff from exposure to the weather. All 
our soldicrs were used to going barefoot; but the 
thorn thickets which lay along the cart-track had 
given us much pain. 


An Ugly Encounter. 

While thus engaged, sitting behind the pile of cart- 
bodies, a Tobas squaw, with a great fat baby on her 
back, and a large bundle of sugar-cane under each arm, 
came along the trail. The woman did not see us. 
Alen sprang out and seized her by the arm. She was 
greatly frightened, and the baby, a strapping boy at 
least two years old, began to scream. 

We supposed others were near and took our guns, 
when the squaw, believing we were about to kill her, 
-begged most pitiably. Fidel and Pombal reconnoitred 
both ways along the old road, but finding that the 
woman was really alone, we gave her and her boy each 
a picce of honey-comb and let her go. The little cub 
seized his piece without ceremony, but the amazement 
of the woman seemed to know no bounds. Finally she 
| took it and ran away with her baby, seeming about 
equally astonished and affrighted. 

The presence of the squaw showed that there must 
be savages living not far from us, and Fidel bade us 
get ready to renew our march at once. Considerable 
delay ensued, for we stopped to rig up one of the old 
carts in which Jaime and our luggage might be drawn 
by two of the horses. At the last moment, too, Pom- 
bal advised to take along some branches and leaves of 
one or two yerba maté trees that we found beside the 
track. 

George Sutton took an axe and went to lop down the 
trees. We heard him chopping at the edge of the 
thicket, a hundred paces or more away, while we were 
putting Jaime in the cart. 

Suddenly a shout caused us to turn quickly, and we 
saw George Sutton was running towards us as if for 
life, pursued by a monstrous snake that glittered like a 
rainbow in the sun. The reptile was gaining on him 
at his every bound. 

Alen and Pombal, who stood by the horses, drew 
their cutlasses and ran forward. By this time Sutton 
was within a few steps of us. I distinctly saw the 
snake and the little crimson crest, looking like a short 
red feather, on its head, which it carried at least as high 
as a man’s, as with a powerful muscular swing, to and 
fro, it slid heavily along the ground. 

The next instant it threw itself forward, and Sutton 
stopped as if he had been jerked backward; then both 
he and the snake went rolling together over the ground. 

Alen and Pombal were at hand. Their cutlasses 
flashed; the dust flew. Then they hauied away the 
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It was a counacuti snake, Pombal said,—one of a ma- | 


bleeding, we thought he was bitten; for he was deathly | 
white and trembled violently. But the wound proved 
to be a slight cut from Alen’s cutlass. 

We then searched him all over and could not find a 
scratch; but the marks of the serpent’s fangs were af- 
terwards discovered in the skirt of his leather jacket. 
There was a little hole, too, in his grenade sack. No 
doubt the snake would have killed him but for assist- 
ance. 

The reptile measured over four paces in length, and 
must have measured fifteen inches around in the largest 
part. So beautiful a serpent I had never befure seen. 
Even as it lay there dead, the sunshine was reflected 
from its back in dazzling, irridescent hues. The first 
that Sutton saw of it, was its crimson crest, and eyes 
like two red sparks, pecring out of the thicket close to 
the yerba maté trees. Even after we found that he was 
not bitten, he continued to shudder spasmodically, and 
was so weak that he had to be put in the cart with 
Jaime, and carried for some miles. 


Crossing a Salina. 


For several leguas the cart-trail led across a tract of 
country similar in all respects to that which we had 
traversed the previous day. Then followed dense 
thickets, through which the track was bad, ard here we 
made slow progress. Emerging from these, at length, 
we crossed a dry, reedy swamp and came to a vast, 
bare expanse of dazzling whiteness, on which the sun 
shone as upon snow. 

It was a salina, or dry bed of a salt lake, and as the 
afternoon was hot, we suffered dreadfully in crossing 
it. There was no track, and the dazzling brilliance of 
the sun-rays on the 
white crust of salt 
caused strange fits of 





blackness to fall on the sight, ac- 
companied by nausea. 

Down to southward of our course 

was a small pool of water, towards 
which we could barely prevent the 
horses from turning; for they, poor creatures, had had 
no water that day, save what they were able to lick 
from the grass in the morning as they fed. We knew 
that the water in the pool was salt to the last degree— 
mere brine. 
This salt plain must have been at least three leguas 
in width, for it was not till nearly sunset that we drew 
near the northwest side. Nearly an hour was then lost 
in searching for the trail in the edge of the woods, on 
the farther side of the swamp; and not finding a good 
place on which to camp in this dismal monté, we pushed 
on for two hours or more, after nightfall, through a 
dark forest, where the howls of a large species of mon- 
key made night-hideous music. 


into which poor Jaime had fallen. 
ning higher, and at times he talked wildly, shouting and 
screaming in an ecstacy of crazy excitement. At last 
the moon rose, and soon after we came out on an open 
plain; but had barely emerged from the forest when 
we saw a fire in the distance. 

“Cielo! it is the barbaros!” exclaimed Pombal, 
wearily. ‘We must now stand guard all night!” 


A Dreary Night. 
As nothing would be gained by going further, we 


hoping to pass the night, unobserved by the Indians. 

But poor Jaime’s wild exclamations, rising at times 
to frenzied shouts and screams, precluded all attempts 
at quiet and secrecy. Poor boy, he did not know the 
trouble he was causing us. It required all George Sut- 
ton’s strength to hold him in the cart; and we drove a 
stake in the earth, and tied him to it by his ankle. 

At his next paroxysm, however, he pulled up the 
stake and ran off, giving Pombal a vigorous chase be- 
fore he could capture him. 

Fidel then ordered his hands bound behind him, and 
he was tied to one of the cart-wheels. Jfaté was given 
him, as often as he would drink it, Food he would not 
touch, but would scream for agua (water) ; then, per- 
haps next moment, he would cry, *‘fuego /”” (fire)—be- 
ing probably in a chill. 

Tired, sad and sick at heart, we ate our supper,—such 
as we could prepare. 


to a little distance from the camp and there watch till he 
should come and relieve me. I went to the farther end 
of the thicket, a hundred paces or more from the cart, 
and sat down in the shadow of an ant-hill. 

The moon was now getting well up; already some 
moisttite was falling on the grass. Back in the forest 
the doleful howling of monkeys could be heard, and 
sometimes the cries of wilder and fiercer auimals. Ca- 
pinchos,—a large animal thought by some to be a spe- 
cies of hog,—were moving about. I could hear them 
feeding; and I could also hear bichuras (the marmot of 
the pampas) digging; and the same clouds of bats and 


What made our condition still worse, was the state | 
His fever was run- | 


camped and built our fire in cover of a little thicket, | 


Fidel then ordered me to take my musket and go off 


All the animal life of the wilderness was astir. At 


| lignantly venomous species; and as Sutton’s leg was | times Jaime’s incoherent cries and shouts rose, and it 


scemed to me, might be heard for miles. 

It was a dreary vigil. I began to think Fidel had 
himself fallen asleep and left me to watch till morning; 
for the moon was by this time almost at the zenith. 


Indians. 

At length I saw a dark form outon the plain. It was 
moving, but too stealthily for a capincho, or a taman- 
dua, and I watched it closely. Presently, after creep- 
ing behind an ant-hill, it rose up and looked over the 
top towards our camp. I was now sure it was an Indian. 

The savage stood there for a long time—watching. I 
could see his long bow and the great bundle of arrows 
at his back. From where I lay I could have shot him; 
but thinking it would be better not to fire, I watched 
him as he moved about, reconnoitring our camp, for 
half an hour or more. At length he crept away as 
stealthily as he had approached. 

It might have been well, now, for me to have gone 
and reported what I had seen; but generally speaking, 
a soldier is not expected to leave his post. I lay still, 
with my head raised on my hands, and watched sharply. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes passed, when again I saw 
no less than ten dark objects, creeping silently for- 
ward from the direction in which the Indian had dis- 
appeared. They were moving rapidly, and as noise- 
lessly as snakes, one behind the other. 

It was plain that their object was a murderous one; 
for [ could see that they all had bows and clubs. There 
were stealthy moves under cover of the same ant-hill 
where I had first seen the scout. 

On reaching it, their leader rose slowly and looked 
over the top. Just then Jaimie’s cries and screams rose 
again; and this outcry probably puzzled them. First 
one, then another rose to his feet, till the whole group 
stood close together in the rear of the ant-hill. 

Thinking it time that I should give an alarm, I took 
careful aim at the group and fired. 

(To be continued.) 
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CARC OF THE SICK-ROOM. 
Choice of the Sick-Room. 


This is by no means a matter of indifference, nor is 
any room good enough to be sick in. In trifling ail- 
ments of but a few days’ duration, it is scarcely worth 
while to make changes involving much inconvenience 
to the household; but in severe or long-continued ill- 
ness, a proper choice and management of the sick-room 
may not only profoundly influence the course and se- 
verity of discase, but even turn the scale in favor of re- 
covery. 

A sick-room slould never be a sunless room. At 
most seasons of the year a south room is best, but dur- 
ing the great heat of summer, it is often better to choose 
another exposure, provided only that the room has di 
rect sunshine for several hours daily. 

A large and high room is better than a small and low 
one. The windows should let down from the top as 
well as rise from the bottom, and should be furnished 
with blinds and shades, so that the amount of light may 
be regulated at will. 

The windows and doors should move with the least 
possible amount of nof&e; and an open fireplace is of 
immense advantage for ventilation in summer, aid for 
warming as well as ventilating the room at other sea- 
sons. A room which can be warmed only by a fur- 
nace or close stove is a poor room for sickness, 

An uncarpeted room is more easily kept clean than 
one with a carpet, but has the disadvantage of being 
more noisy; still it is to be preferred in infectious and 
contagious diseases, and noise can be prevented, in 
great measure, by laying down a few bits of carpet or 
rugs which can be casily taken away from the room to 
be cleaned and then replaced. 

When circumstances permit of giving up two good 
and adjoining rooms to a sick person, there is great ad- 
vantage in doing so. One room can be used during the 
day, the other for the night, and that which is not in 
use can thus be thoroughly aired and cleaned every 
twenty-four hours. 

The floor-boards of a sick-room should not be washed, 
but simply cleaned with a slightly damp towel, to which 
the dust, etc., will adhere; dusting and sweeping as or- 
dinarily performed result simply in temporarily dis- 
placing just as much or more dust than they remove. 
There should be no heavy curtains over the windows 
or elsewhere. 


The Furniture of the Sick-Room 
should include all that is really needed for the proper 
care of the sick person, and nothing more. Every 
needless piece of furniture is in the way, takes up 
space, and is a place of lodgment for dust and dirt. 

The bedstead should be without curtains, and low, 
that the patient may be able to get out and in easily, if 
well enough to do so, and to make it easier for the 
nurse to move or lift him; it should also be narrow— 
not more than three and a half feet wide—for much the 
same reason. Thirdly, one side should not be against 
the wall. The nurse should be able easily to get at ev- 
ery part of the bed and of the patient, which she cannot 
do if the bed be high, wide, or with one side to the 
wall, 

Many people think it an advantage for the bed to be 
wide, as affording the patient the chance of moving, or 
being moved from one side to the other. A very sick 
person seldom moves much, and one who is Jess sick 
can be moved on to a lounge rolled up alongside the 
bed. 

But better still are ¢wo narrow bedsteads, each fur- 
nished with its own sheets, etc. The patient can pass 
half of his time in each, the entire bedding of the other * 
being aired daily, outside of the room. 

The best mattress is that of hair. A feather-bed is an 
abomination in a sick room, the feathers absorbing and 
g the poi exhalations from the body. 

A number of small pillows are better than one or two 
large ones alone. Small pillows allow you to vary the 
position of the patient somewhat, and a person must 
have been pretty sick once to realize fully what a rest 
alittle change of this kind oftenis. The pillows should 
also be firm and elastic, and so arranged as not to 
throw the head forward on the chest, thereby impeding 
the breathing. It is well to have one, at least, of hair. 
Most of the feather pillows in use are seareely a third 
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Sheets and blankets alone should constitute the 
covering, which is then light and warm, at the 
same time that it allows a certain circulation of 
air; wadded quilts are to be classed with feather- 
beds, and Marseilles spreads are not mach better. 


Much of the discom- 
fort of sickness is entire- 
1Y unnecessary, and may 
be obviated by a little thoughtful 
attention bestowed upon the bed 
and surroundings of the patient. 

As for the other furniture of a 
sick-room, the uses of a lounge or 
comfortable sofa have been already hinted at. 
Let there be at least two tables, one light and of 
a size to be conveniently placed alongside the bed 
for the use of the patient; the other for medicines 
and such articles as are in constant use. In the 
drawer of the latter a supply of clean towels 
should be kept, with bandages, old linen, ete., 
in cases requiring the use of any of these ar- 
ticles. 
and other such articles, and several chairs, one of 


which may be an easy chair, complete the neces- | 


sary furniture of the room. 


If there be a looking-glass, take care that it is 


put in such a position that the patient cannot see 
aimself reflected in it. 

A thermometer should hang in a convenient 
place upon the wall, and if the patient can feed 
himself, it is well to have a small table hollowed 
out in front to fit the body, and with short legs 
only a few inches high. Sueh a table is some- 
times called a “sick-tray,” and is much more 
comfortable for a sick person to eat from than a 
common waiter, to which the patient must either 
ewist himself round, or else hold it unsteadily 
upon his knees. 

Medicine-bottles, spoons, ete., are best kept out 
of sight of the patient; and on no account should 
dirty linen, cooking utensils, remnants of food, 
soiled cups and glasses, slop-pails and the like 
be allowed to remain in the sick-room a moment 
longer than is absolutely unavoidable. 


Warmth and Ventilation. 

The sick-room is almost always kept too hot. 
People are dreadfully afraid of taking cold, to 
avoid which they think that every crack or crevice 
through which fresh air can be admitted should 
be stopped up with weather-strips, bits of list, etc. 

A temperature of 65° is quite high enough, and 
in fevers, or cases in which the patient is confined 
at the time to bed, a temperature of 60° is better 
still. Try to keep the air in the room as fresh and 
sweet as it is without, and let your patient have 
as many blankets as he needs to keep him warm, 
with a jug of hot water at his feet if you choo:e. 

A person in bed does not easily take cold. The 
perfection of ventilation and warmth is to be ob- 
tained in a sunny room with an open fire and 
open window. But, ifthe room has not been in 
use, do not put your patient into it until you have 
aired it well and had the fire burning briskly for 
an hour or two. A room which has been closed 
is often damp, and a cold chimney js very apt to 
smoke at first. 

People often think that they insure good ventila- 
tion by leaving the door of the room open, in do- 
ing which they may be simply ventilating the 
rest of the house at the expense of the sick-room. 

Again, there is a strong popular prejudice against 
“night air,” as if God made the day air but the 
devil that of the night. For sick and well alike 
it is just as important that the air should be fresh 
and pure during the night as during the day. 
Nay, it is indeed more important, inasmuch as 


during sleep we are making good the daily waste | 


of the nervous centres, and laying up a balance 
for the following day. 


To satisfy yourself just try this little experi- | 


ment. Go in the morning from the fresh air into 


a room in which one or more persons have passed | 


the night with closed windows, and your own 
senses will show you that the air is impure. Yet 
those who have been in the room do not notice 
the impurity of the air because they have no 
standard of comparison. Every breath which 
passes out of the body carrics with it waste and 
poisonous products. 

I do not hesitate to say that such a state of 
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| things is worse for a sick person than for one who | possible, that object has been accomplished. But | both Houses of Congress, was vetoed by the Presi- 


is leading an active lite. The latter has a chance 
while at his work or play in the daytime to make 
good the deficiency of oxygen in his bank account 
—so to speak—with which he began the morning ; 
whereas the unfortunate invalid, confined to the 
house, perhaps to one room and bed, has no such 
chance, or, at least, has it in a far less degree. 
The night being usually colder than the day, | 
and ventilation taking 
place, other things be- 
ing equal, more rapid- 
ly and thoroughly, the | 
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| greater the difference between the temperature 
| without and that within the room or house, it is 
| not necessary to open the windows so wide nor | 
|so constantly at night in order to obtain the 


| 
same result. | 


Freperic C. Suattvck, M. D. 
> ie 
SLANDER’S METHODS. 

The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply, 

And all the cruel language of the eye; 

The artful inquiry, whose venomed dart 

Searce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart; 

The guarded phrase, whose meaning kills, yet told 

The listner wonders how you thought it cold; 

These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 

Corrode our comfort, and destroy our ease. 

HANNAH MORE, 
sciences San apeieceis 
READY FOR A FIGHT. 

It is not necessary to cross the Atlantic in order 
to visit places that are foreign and strange to 
American travellers. How different is a Canadian 
city from one of our own! Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, for example, amazes and amuses an Amer- 
ican citizen, from the moment he gets a view of 
its magnificent harbor—one of the finest in the 
world. 

He sees for the first time in his life—unless he 
has travelled abroad—a city that is held on the 
tenure of conquest. It is a city fortified and gar- 
risoned; and the fortifications are on a scale that 
| recalls those of Gibraltar. 





As soon as the visitor is fairly within view of | 
the city, and while it is still five or six miles dis- | 
tant, he sees on a lofty height, commanding the 
approach to it, a mass of grass-covered earth- | 
works, with great guns slanting down from deep | 
embrasures. The harbor narrows as the city is | 
neared, and very soon is seen on another height, 
a stronger and newer tort, with guns of the best | 
calibre, all aimed with a sly and covert menace at | 
some imaginary foe. 
| In front of the town nature has placed a small | 
| island, a green chunk of earth, of irregular shape, 
rising from the water a hundred feet 0: more; a 
| cool and pleasant spot fora picnic. Manhas con- 
| verted it into an earthwork of almost Gibraltar | 
strength. He has dug into it, undermined it, and 
| placed in it as many great guns as he could point | 
}at the imaginary foc who covets the city, and is 
coming up the bay to capture it. 

Halifax rises from the water’s edge to near the 
summit of an eminence, two hundred and fifty 
feet high. The summit itself is crowned by an 
| extensive fortification, called the Citadel,—green 
| with grassy slopes—in which are set a great num- 
| ber of huge pieces of ordnance, slanting over the 
town toward the same phantom foe. 

Just above the city rides at anchor a mighty 











iron-clad of eight thousand tons burthen. She has 

| a crew of seven hundred and fifty men. Her guns | 
are few in number, but of earthquake power, ca- | 
pable of hurling six-hundred pound balls at any | 
power presuming to enter the harbor with uncivil | 
intent. 


Near her | 


best-natured fellows to he found afloat. 
lie two other iron-clads, smaller, but by no means 
small, each swarming with blue-clad men, not un- 
| willing to exchange chaff with a passing boat. 

On shore, what first greets the eye of a new- 
comer? A squad of red-coats going to relieve sen- 
tries. Their red coats are of the reddest red. 
Their summer helmets are of spotless white, and 
Lon the front of them glistens in letters of bur- 
| nished gold the number of their regiment and the 

arms of England. 
If the object of those who designed this uniform 
was to give to it the most conspicuous character 





that is no affair of ours. What we wish to re- 
mark is, that there are about three thousand of 
these red-coated gentlemen. Splendidly drilled 
and equipped, they pass the season at this agree- 
able summer resort, serenely awaiting the hostili- 
ties of the shadowy foe whose coming is so long 
delayed. 

It is evident that the British lion has a strong 
grip upon the beautiful capital of Nova Scotia. 
But the puzzle to an American is, Who wants to 


| get it away from him, that he should take the 


trouble to hold it so extremely tight ? 

We could not but think of the words of John 
Bright: “If you want war, prepare for war; if 
you want peace, prepare for peace.” England pre- 
pares for war, and her experience, like that of oth- 
er warlike nations, gives significance to Mr. 
Bright’s aphorism,—she generally has war, wheth- 
er she wants it or not. 
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CHILDREN’S FACES. 
Beautiful the children’s faces! 

Spite of all that mars or sears; 

To our inmost heart appealing, 
Calling forth love’s tenderest feeling, 

Steeping all my soul with tears, 
Eloquent the children’s faces— 

Poverty’s lean look which saith 
Save us! save us! woe surrounds us; 
Little knowledge sore confounds us; 

Life is but a lingering death. 

We are willing, we are ready; 

We would learn if you would teach; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty; 
We have minds alive to beauty; 

Souls that any heights can reach! 

MAry Howitt. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

The annual River and Harbor Appropriation 
Act is a measure largely for internal improve- 
ments; and the question of the constitutionality 
of such appropriations has been discussed, in one 
form or another, for nearly seventy years. 

Under the provision of the Constitution, which 
authorizes Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries and among the several States, it 
has always been held by all parties, that it was 
proper to appropriate money from the National 
revenue to improve open harbors on the seaboard. 

But beyond this there has not been a general 
agreement. In the old times the Whigs favored 
an extension of the system, while the Democrats 
opposed it. The latter maintained that there was 
no warrant in the Constitution for the improve- 
ment of rivers at the public expense, and still less 
for the construction. of roads and canals. 

When the Republicans came into power at the 
beginning of the late civil war, they began to carry 
out the principles of the Whigs, of whom they 
were the natural successors. It was in accord- 
ance with these principles that a land and bond 
subsidy was granted to the Pacific railroads. 

After the war closed, and the Southern States 
same back into the Union, the new members from 


that section of the country took a new view of this | 


matter. In the funny and famous language of 
Colonel Sellers, they were for “the old flag,—and 
an appropriation.” It was not all selfishness, 
however, but a far-sighted statesmanship which 
dictated the change in Southern policy. 
Accordingly since that time there has been no 
party disagreement on the question of appropri- 
ating the public money for improvements. Every- 
body has been in favor of it, and the only ques- 


| tion has been, how much should be spent each 


year in this way. 

Unfortunately the unanimity of the Senators 
and Congressmen has had the effect to make the 
appropriations over-liberal. Only a few years 
ago there was an outcry because a bill appropri- 
ated between four and five million dollars. In 
1880 the amount went up to nine millions, in 1881 
it was nearly twelve millions; this year but little 
less than nineteen million dollars. 

All this time, too, the scope of the appropria- 
tions has been constantly enlarging. Improve- 
ments are undertaken now that would have been 
deemed improper but a few years back. In the 
bill just passed, provision is made for some very 
questionable improvements ; questionable because 
they are for the advancement of local rather tuan 
national interests. 

To name only two of thesey the money of the 
United States is to be spent to improve the chan- 
nel to Nantasket, in Boston harbor. The popula- 
tion of Nantasket consists almost exclusively of 
summer residents from Boston. The only con- 
veyances by water are the steamboats of two com- 
panies ; their only passengers are pleasure-seekers ; 
and there are no wharves at which anything but 
these steamboats are allowed to land. Does the 


national Government to improve this channel for 
the pleasure of afternoon excursionists, or for the 
benefit of summer residents ? 

Again there are appropriations for the improve- 


This monster is painted white, and is full of the | ment of some rivers in the extreme north-west, so | 


that logs can be floated down these streams. The 
engineers, on whose recommendation the appro- 
priations are made, speak of ene of these as a 
“mountain stream,” and it is only proposed to 
make its channel thirty inches deep. 

The supporters of the measure maintain that 
the objects sought to be accomplished by it, are 
wise and proper. That ef course is a question 
which everybody will decide for himself. It is 
evident, however, that if this view of its propriety 
is to be accepted, we must prepare ourselves for 
constantly increasing appropriations. 


The bill of this year, having been passed by 





| 


| 


dent. On the day after the veto was sent in, the 
bill was passed by Congress by more than the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote. 

Probably the great strength of the bill was de- 
rived in large part from the generous appropria- 
tion in it for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River—a part of the bill which was universally 
popular, and unanimously approved. 

——_—_—+@>r- 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

A French nobleman who visited this country lately, 
and studied its institutions and people more carefully 
than they are ordinarily studied by foreigners, on his 
return to Paris was asked by an American whether he 
most admired the women of the North or of the South. 

He evaded a direct answer, saying, “The women in 
Boston and New York and Philadelphia are well-bred 
and gracious. They know everything and how to do 
everything. They make no mistakes. They are schol- 
ars, artists, engineers—if they choose. Ah, they are 
admirable!” 

‘**And the others?” 

“Ah, they are only—women !” 

The Frenchman’s distinction is worth a moment’s at- 
tention from the girls of both North and South. A few 
years ago, it became evident to the women of the former 
section, that they must have more room in the world, 
to earn their own living; that some of the work and 
privileges of men must be given up to them. 

They have gained, to some extent, what they felt 
should be given them, but in gaining it many of them 
have lost something which was at least as valuable as 
money—the soft, confiding charm of pure womanli- 
ness. 

There was no necessity for this sacrifice. They could 
be independent without being aggressive; energetic 
without being hard; industrious without imitating the 
roughness and loudness of men. 

An intellectual, self-contained woman in an ulster 
and Derby hat, carving out her own career, is an ad- 
mirable object undoubtedly, but a thoughtful young 
man almost instinctively feels that she has no use 
whatever for him, even as a help-meet. 

Now Nature did not mean this, and in their own 
hearts these girls know that she did not mean it. The 
lion and the bird know better. It is the place and 
duty of the male to guard his feebler companion. 

The Southern woman, on the contrary, has usually 
that indefinable charm of dependence, of asking protec- 
tion, which gives her irresistible power. But if she 
would stiffen her mental qualities with some of her sis- 
ter’s energy, it would be greatly to the advantage of 
her home, of her children, and of the whole South. 

During the summer outpouring this year, Northern 
and Southern women have been frequently brought 
into contact. Has there not been something which they 
could learn from each other? 





—+or— 
UNEXPECTED AND IMPROBABLE. 

When Thackeray startled all England with ‘Vanity 
Fair,” it is said that a friend remonstrated with him on 
the extravagance of one of the characters in it. “Sir Pitt 
Crawley,” he said, ‘‘my dear fellow, is a monster. He 
is simply impossible.” 

“And Sir Pitt,” retorted Thackeray, ‘is the only 
portrait in the book painted from life.’’ 

Publishers often warn novelists that their stories must 
have an air of probability about them; yet if some of 
the facts of every-day life were transcribed, every read- 
er would adjudge them to be, like Sir Pitt,—impossi- 
ble. 

In the matter of odd cvincidences, for example, such 
as improbable meetings and discoveries, upon which 
Miss Edgeworth and the old school of novelists used to 
hinge their plots, take the following: 

Two ladies met for the first time in an East Indian 
outlying settlement, during the horrors of the mutiny. 
One was a native Indian, the other a French woman. 
They parted and never heard each other’s names, till 
they found themselves sitting side by side in a street- 
car in New York! 

Here is another. Ten years ago a company of about 
fifteen persons chanced to meet in an obscure little sea- 
side resort on the Atlantic coast. One gentleman, after 
a week’s stay, left the house, declaring that the socie- 
ty was dull and commonplace. 

Yet one of the guests at that time is now a famous art- 
ist; another is in an insane asylum; one of the men— 
a quiet gentleman, and most affectionate son and hus- 
band—committed a wholcsal ination, blowing up 
himself and half of his kinsfolk; another of the guests 
has abjured civilization and is wandering among the 
Himalayas as a Buddhist priest. 

If this is the outcome of one little casual group, that 
has been developed as the years pass,—what a world of 
melodrama is our daily life! 





deitiappclnitcanilis 
THE SHY AUTHOR. 

Hawthorne looked the man of genius. Once, while 
he was in the Salem custom-house, the Shakers visited 
it and were conducted through its various departments. 
As they left Hawthorne’s room, one of them asked 
who that man was with the strong face and wonderful 


| eyes, adding, ‘“Mark my words, that man will make in 


} 


| 





some way his mark upon the world.” 
“T remember,” says Mr. Fields, “to have heard, in 


| Constitution of the United States authorize the | the literary circles of Great Britain, that since Burns 


no author had appeared thcre with a finer face than 
Hawthorne's.” 

He was a shy man, and loved to go on solitary walks. 
If he was on the highway, and a group of men and 
women approached, he would leave the road and take 
to the fields. During the three years he lived in the 
Old Manse at Concord, he was not seen by more than 
a dozen of the villagers. 

In general company he was reserved and silent. 
“Silent as a shadow,”’ is the epithet used by Mr. George 
W. Curtis to describe how Hawthorne appeared at an 
wsthetic tea at Emerson’s, where notable men and 
women said fine things. 

Once Emersen and Thoreau called on him at the Old 
Manse, Guests and host sat upright as Roman Sena- 
tors. Occasionally Hawthorne propounded a question, 
which Thoreau answered, and then the thread of the 
discourse broke short off. Emerson denvered wise 
sentences, but his host received them in silence. The 
call was‘a failure; and was, it js said, the only one ip 
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which the silent man was ever involved while in Con- | 
cord. 

But he was a social man when alone with a friend, 
whose sympathy was so sensitive that he could under- 
stand without being talked to. 

He once led Mr. Fields to one of his secluded haunts 
and bade him lie down on the grass, and watch the 
clouds float above, and hear the birds sing. 

Then he murmured some lines from Thomson’s “‘Sea- 
sons,” until hearing footsteps approaching, he whis- 
pered, “Look, or we shall be interrupted by some- 
body.” The man seemed to be the victim of his sly re- 
serve, and with no power to cast it off when in the pres- 
ence of several people. 

Yet he could laugh heartily. When some one quoted 
the remark of a butcher, who said, “Idees had got 
afloat in the public mind with respect to sassingers,”’ he 
was hilarious with delight. 

Mr. Fields once told him of a young woman, who, as 
she placed a manuscript in his hands, said, “I don’t 
know what to do with mysclf sometimes, I’m so filled 
with mammoth thoughts.” Hawthorne nearly exploded 
with laughter. 


sie es 
WATER FOR CITIES. 


The health and security of all cities depend on their 
water supply. Whenit is insufficient there is danger of 
ruinous conflagrations, and when it is impure disease is 
sure to result. It is always a matter of supreme im- 
portance, and one that demands constant attention. 

London is supplied by five different companies, and 
the quality of the water varies. Most of it, however, 
comes from the Thames, passing through large filter- 
beds, upon the efficiency of which its purity depends. 
The purity of spring water results from its filtration 
through the ground, and any water can be made whole- 
some and pleasant by this process. 

New York water is brought from a chain of twenty- 
two lakes, by the Croton aqueduct, which is forty and a 
half miles long, and cost somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty million dollars. Water is supplied to the 
homes of New Yorkers by four hundred miles of iron 
mains. The consumption is about 95,000,000 gallons a 
day, which is only 10,000 gallons less than the carrying 
capacity of the aqueduct. 

The original name of Boston—Shawmut—is said to 
have signified “living fountains,” and it was given on 
account of the abundance of the natural supply of 
water. 

The springs and brooks ceased to be sufficient long 
ago, and water for the city is now brought from Lake 
Cochituate, the Sudbury River and adjacent ponds bya 
brick aqueduct, iron pipes and a stone tunnel, fourteen 
and one-eighth miles long. The mains leading from the 
various reservoirs in the city to the houses are three 
hundred and thirty-five miles long, and the total cost of 
the water-works up to 1873 had been thirty-two million, 
two hundred-and ten thousand, eight hundred and three 
dollars. 

There are many complaints about its quality. A 
filter of some sort is needed in every household, and 
some more elaborate system of filtration seems to be 
the only remedy possible in purifying the whole sup- 
ply. La epessdalitiat as 

JUSTLY SERVED. 


When a despot, be he Sultan or tavern-keeper, is 
checkmated, everybody laughs. The Shah of Persia, 
while travelling fifty miles an hour on an English rail- 
road, called the manager to him and ordered the train 
to be stopped for two hours, as he (the Shah) wished 
to take a nap. 

The manager courteously explained that it was not 
possible to obey the command, as to do so would block 
the road and endanger life. The despot was obliged to 
yield, but his looks said, “If you were in Persia you 
would suffer for this !”’ 

A hotel-keeper in Constantinople was a despet in his 
small way; that is, his will, or whim, was the law of 
the house. There was no other decent hotel in the city ; 
and during the Crimean War the English officers quar- 
tered themselves there. But if one of them, while at 
the dinner-table, expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
fare, he found on his return to his room, his portman- 
teat placed outside of the door and his bill presented. 

It was reserved for a canny Scotchman, Sir Colin 
Campbell, to show himself more than a match for the 
despotic landlord. There was only one room vacant 
when he arrived—a double-bedded one—which he was 
obliged to take. 

He expected to pay more for the room, but was in- 
dignant when he learned from the landlord that he must 
pay for the board and lodging of two persons. Obtain- 
ing from him the acknowledgment that he (Sir Colin) 
had a right to daily food for two persons, he laid his 
plans. 

The next morning, with the consent of the other 
guests, he brought in to breakfast a stout hamal, or 
porter, who cleared everything off the table that was 
left. 

At luncheon the porter again appeared ; but at dinner, 
the landlord, fairly beaten, gave in, and Sir Colin paid 
only for his own board and lodging. 


———_<@2—___—_- 


WHEN IS IT TEN O’CLOCK? 


We may think this question is easily answered by 
saying, “It is ten o’clock just sixty minutes after nine, 
and just sixty minutes before eleven.” Not so thought 
an eminent judge of New York State. He was very 
strict—and justly so—in requiring jurors to be in their 
seats in court when the clock struck ten, and the panel 
was called. A tardy juryman was invariably reproved 
and fined. 

Once, a few days after having rebuked and fined a 
delinquent jnryman, something occurred to prevent the 
iudge from being in his seat at the appointed hour. 
Court and jury were obliged to wait for his appearance 
until long after ten o’clock. 

When he finally arrived, the juryman who had been 
fined for tardiness a few days before, with more bold- 
ness than discretion, rose and asked for the remittance 
of the fine he had paid. ‘‘As,” he said, “we all see 
that circumstances may occur which unavoidably 
detain even the presiding officer until after ten 
o’clock.”” 

But the judge rose with great dignity and said, “I 
wish this jury, and this juryman in particular, to un- 
derstand that it is never ten o’clock till the judge is on 





but he certainly was obliged to submit to the amusing 
assumption of the irritated judge. 

It used to be an old custom on shipboard for one of 
the officers to call out “leven o’clock!” when that 
hour arrived, and another to respond, “All right! make 
it so!” which meant assembilng the crew aft for their 


daily grog. 
——_——-+o— ———— 


SMUGGLING. 


Smuggling, like horse-trading, seems to be one of 
those arts which allow not even a suggestion from the 
Ten Commandments. Not only men, but women, en- 
gage in it with the mistaken idea that “no wrong is 
done when one cheats the Government.” The result 
is that a contest is continually going on between the 
custom-house officers and those who wish to introduce 
goods into a country without paying the legal duties. 
The smugglers’ dark ways and sharp tricks sometimes 
put them ahead of the custom-house, as, for instance, 
in the case of the gentleman who over-reached the 
English officials. The story, as told by Count Orsi, in 
his “Reminiscences,” is as follows: 


A milliner, crossing from Calais to Dover, made a 
confidant of a fellow-passenger, who apparently was 
an intelligent and courteous gentleman, and told him 
she had concealed on her person laces to the value of 
many hundred francs. He counselled her how to elude 
the officers, but she was searched, and not only lost the 
laces, but was subjected to a heavy fine for an attempt 
at smuggling. 

A few weeks aflerwards, while she was bemoaning 
the heavy losses which threatened to involve her in 
bankruptcy, her fellow-passenger called to condole with 
her. After she had told her pitiful story, he drew out 
his pocket-book, laid down fresh notes on the Bank of 
England, covering her losses by the laces and the fines, 
and then added a number of gold pieces. He then 
said, to her great surprise,— 

“y am glad to remunerate you, for by giving informa- 
tion on you, I was able to blind the detectives, and se- 
cure a large amount of smuggled goods of great value. 
It was mean in me, but I saw no other way of eluding 
discovery, and I knew I could readily cover all your 
losses. But let me warn you never to make a confi- 
dant again of a fellow-passenger. Others may be less 
generous.” 
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SCOLDED. 

When Pope wrote of a fine lady of his day, “And 
mistress of herself, though china fall,” he gracefully com- 
plimented both her breeding and her self-control. In 
fact, one of the best tests as to whether or not a lady is 
thorough-bred, is the way in which she meets an acci- 
dent to her china or her dress. A famous prima donna, 
Madame Catalani, was once subjected to this test, and 
failed to endure it. Colonel Ramsay, who, when a very 
young man, was the innocent cause of the accident, tells 
the anecdote. 


I was at the Salviati Villa, Florence. Prince Ponia- 
towsky asked a lady sitting near me, addressing her as 
Madame Catalani, if she would favor the company by 
singing. ‘The lady in questiou got up, as if to comply 
with the om request: she did not, however, leave 
her seat, but in a moment sat down again without look- 
ing behind her. 

In my anxiety to hear the great singer, I—supposing 
she would leave her seat—had deposited an ice-cream— 
red and rosy—on her chair, which I had not time to re- 
move before she plum a’ down on it. The weather 
being very warm, and the fair prima donna’s garments 
of the thinnest texture, the sensation was evidently a 
vivid one. 

She jumped up, exclaiming, ‘‘What is this?’ and 
then saw her white muslin dress dyed red. 

was standing by with my mouth open, petrified 
with terror, when the fair songstress opened upon me 
such a volley of choice Tuscan vernacular, that [ fairly 
fled. Jumping out of a low window, I escaped, and 
never stopped until I found myself within the walls at 
the Porta San Gallo. 
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AN IDYLLIC SCENE. 

An English officer and his wife, while travelling 
through Asia Minor, came upon an encampment of 
Turcomans. The men were absent, watching over 
their flocks, and only the women, large-boned and huge- 
limbed, were at home. They looked with contempt on 
the small English lady, and could not restrain their as- 
tonishment when they saw that she, instead of waiting 
upon her husbaad, was waited on by him. 

“We never saw such a useless thing before,” they 
said. ‘What is she good for?” 


At sunset the horizon seemed peopled with men and 
their flocks. Each flock approached the camp by itself, 
under the charge of aman and boy. The lambs came 
in first and remained waiting, a short distance from the 


—- 

hen all the flocks had come in from the distant 
pastures, a signal was given, and one set of sheep was 
allowed to go, and a corresponding number of lambs 
from the opposite side were set loose. Each little one 
made straight for its own mother, which it had not 
seen since yg ne Bey Both were delighted at again 
meeting. 

The lambs at once sought refreshment. The mother- 
less ones ran about bleating, receiving many a push 
during their search for food. The wolves had killed 
their mothers and the foster ones were not inclined to 
feed the orphans. 

After the feeding, the lambs and the mothers were 


again separated, to remain apart till morning, when 
they n met for a few minutes before going out to 
pasture. The owners, being dairymen, fancy that in 


this way they get more milk from the sheep. 
————_+orn—__ —- —— 
JEFFERSON AND HIS VIOLIN. 

Mrs. Martha Skelton was rich, accomplished, beauti- 
ful, and a widow whose age included but twenty-three 
years. Of course, she had many admirers among the 
young Virginians of her day. One of them was “Tom” 
Jefferson, then a young lawyer, esteemed for his talents, 
but by no means remarkable for the grace of his person 
or the beauty of his face. ‘“Tom’s” accomplishments 
were a persuasive manner, and ability to sing a song 
and play on the violin. 


The Widow Skelton enjoyed her freedom, and the 
attentions of her admirers. Several of them entertained 
“hopes,” but her manner expressed no such preference 
as satisfied their ardent desires. One day, two of her 
suitors, bent on learning their fate from her own lips, 
met in the hall of her house. 

The sound of music caused them to listen. 
widow was 
love-song, W 
and violin. 

Something in the song, and in the manner of her 
singing, showed them that ‘‘no” would be her answer, 
if they pressed their suit. Quietly leaving the hall, 
they mounted their horses and rode away, sadder but 
wiser men. Ina weck or two, the engagement of Mrs. 
Martha Skelton to Thomas Jefferson was among the 
rumors of the day. 

Jefferson was always fond of the violin. When his 
paternal home was burned he asked, “Are all the books 
destroyed?” 

“Yes, massa, dey is,” answered the old family ser- 
vant, who knew his master’s pet vanity; “but we saved 


The 
playing om the harpsichord and singing a 
hile Jefferson accompanied her with voice 








For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’S 
SHREDDED Oats. Healthy and strengthening. [Ade, 


Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, cleared out 
by “Rough on Rats.” dc. per box. [Adv, 
10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 

ent, for 10 3c. stamps. CARD WORKS . Montpelier, Vt. 
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Sells rapidly. 


FAIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections,3 cts, 
L.H ATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY. 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news stands, 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


AGENTS Wante ard ooks _and Bibles 


works of character; great 

variety; low in price; sellin, — t; eded 

ag iberal terms. BRADLEY, GRRRETSON % 
, 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gannett Institute - 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
The 29th year will begin Wednesday, 


Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 27, 1882. 
For catalogue and circular, apply to Rey. GEo. GAN- 
NETT, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
NEW (Phe Key to Fertune 
Book. Practical Life, } itauavenuesofLite, 
600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and illustration, 
AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $150 per month. For Terms, 
address J. C. MCCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hires’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25cts. Makes ggg Ry age mene geen nr 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 cts. Address 

ES E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Ave., Philadelphia,Pa, 
SEND 3 cts., 50 cts., or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our 

ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No strain_on buttons or shoulders, 
3 cts, for Catalogue, 

TURNER BROS., Inventors. 

786 Washington St., “Boston, Mass, 


STRAWBERRY ,usttsrgun | 


combined with the most liberal offers ever made to the 
public, Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 


Cormmatronarwason x. F, P, ROE, 
THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
CAMPANARI, Violinist. (Mention this paper.) 
“LITTLE MEN” and “LITTLE - WOMEN” 
Can develop in both body and mind in the 
PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
Departments of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 

Their health is favored by pure air, even temperature, 
desks and seats adapted to their needs, sunny and taste- 
ful rooms, and a careful adjustment of work. 
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Special Teachers in FRENCH, DRAWING, SINGING, 
CALISTHENICS, GEOGRAPHY, PENMANSHIP, and 


READING. 
House Open Daily from 9 till 2. 
Primary begins Sept. 20; Kindergarten, Oct. 2, 









COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c, stamp for new,. elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
ildren’s Complaints. 
“Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.” 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the Sedery trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by D A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains eames of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 











THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 





the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
‘ a in pee. thus 
— — making it bsolutely 
a 
3 Ss. Non-Explosive. 
56s Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Ss = Sloan’ 8 Hinged Chimney 
as Fronts, and many other 
3s 3 valuable improvements. 
— Send for Catalogue. 


For cards illustrating the 
Eight W onders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 

45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

95 Lake Street, Chicago. |7 FE. gpg ao. H. XZ. 
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GOOD NEWS 


TO 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS, and secure a beau- 
tiful “MOSS ROSE OR GOLD 
BAND TEA SET ” (44 pieces), our 
own importation, One of these beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party sending a Club fo ”. This is the 
greatest inducement ever one red. md ‘in your orders 
and Enjoy a Oup of GO T id at the same 
time ee | a CHINA Tr. ) No humbug. 
Good 5, 30, 35 and 40e, per Ib, “nt Teas, 50 and 
60c., and very y best from 65 to 1en ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed Japan, Imy » Young Hyson, Gun- 
— or Eng. sreal t. We are the oldest and 
argest Tea Company ir e business. The reputation 
of our house requires hocomment. Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns. (See the 
Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Pp. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY § ST., NEW YORK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Waterbury Watch, 


A RELIABLE TIME-KEEPER. 


We have said so many times that tle WATERBURY 
WATCH is a good time-keeper, that we prefer now to 
let two of our readers speak to those who are in want of 
a good Watch at a low price. These letters are only two 
of many we receive daily, commending the Watch. 
Please read them: 

Brownsville, Ind., Aug. 5th, 1882. 

I received the yo mbeyy! Bo Watch safely. Was agreeably 
surprised, i [did not think that such a good timepiece 
could be made for It is a little beauty, and is in 
every respect the watch you represent it to “ 

Respectfully, Q. Rk. HAUSS, 
Haddam, July 15, 1882. 
Perry Mason & Co.:— iat dai 

Sirs,—The Waterbury Watch that I bought of you came 
through all right. Ican truly say Iam well pleased with 
it. dt keeps oy as good time as an Ameriean watch 1 
used to own that cost me $30, My neighbors’ boys like my 
watch so well that they have persuaded me to send for one 
Sor them, I therefore enclose a money-order for $10.50, 
% pay for three Waterburs Watches, and I also enclose 

2 cents to paythe postage ndregist dey t on the watches. 

« KETCHAM. 
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We have regulated thousands of these watches at our 
office, and we find that they keep better time than Swiss 
watches costing $12.00 and over. At one time we made 
a test, as follows: 

Ve set twenty American watches, costing $15 each; 
also twenty Waterbury watches, costing $350 each, At 
the end of three days we had the following result: 


AMERICAN. 


Eight stopped, five nearly an hour out of the 
ay, seven only on time. 


WATERBURY. 
One stopped, three from one to ten m 
of the way, sixteen ON TIM 


In Mo cases these watches were taken directly from 
stock, and had not been regulated since leaving the 
respective factories. 

We offer this watch and nickel-plated chain, in a 
satin-lined case, for $3.50 and 24 cts. additional for post- 
age and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
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the bench!” The unlucky juror was uot convinced, 





de fiddic,” 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THURBER’S S. |. BRAND 


is placed upon an extra grade of the finest, freshest, 
and strongest spices specially imported (hence 
the Brand 8, I.) for families desiring 


Pure Spices only. 
They are put up in 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. tins, full weight, 
Cousumers will greatly aid us in the effort we are mak- 


ing to introduce an unadulterated article, by asking their 
grocer for 


THURBER’S S. I. SPICES. 


If you cannot find them at your grocer’s, send us a 
postal card and we will see that you are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
LONDON. 


BORDEAUX. 
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KIDNEY -WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine jot. 
eate that you are a victim? THEN DO yT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once A 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the discase and restore healthy action. 
For complaints peculiar to 
Ladies. your sex, ai as pain and | 
weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 
will act promptly and safe ~~ All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power 


| 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 











MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


GLAD AUTUMN DAYS. 


Behold the sculpture of the living God! 
The hills in perfect loveliness arrayed, 
Where tal! dark pines their plumes forever nod, 
nd spread their shade. 
O. standing there. how ev'ry sense is fed 
With beauty that delights our very soul! 
The scene below, where with the sunset red 
Broad rivers roll; 


Forest and farm mosaic-like inlaid, 
Fair as a grand cathedral’s shining floor; 
The gold of wheat, the pale carnelian shade 
Of ground ploughed o'er. 


The verd-antique of grassy meadows wide; 
Exeh vale a censer filled with perfume sweet 
Of fern and wild rose for the autumn tide— 
All, all we greet! 
The fleecy cloud, the wisp of vapor hung 
Like bit of wool upon the distant peak ; 
The standing sheaf, the wreath o’er tall rock flung, 
A language speak. 


They tell us that the year her golden crown 
And richest, fairest robe is wearing now, 
When harvest moon and brightest stars look down 
‘rom Heaven's brow, 


Our hearts o’erbrimming with the song of praise, 
Earth’s teeming store, her magic hues we see, 
Till with glad reapers we our voices raise, 
O God, to Thee! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion, 
WHAT HE DID. 

We know no more dramatic story than that 
which has just been told of a picture of the bap- 
tism of Christ, now in Moscow. It is the work of 
a Russian named Ivanoff,a poor young artist, 
without education, and but little training in art. 

Ivauwoff was seized with the ambition to paint a 
picture on this subject. He was a devout lad, an 
orthodox member of the Greek Church. 

He went to Rome, and spent twenty-seven years 


When eleven years of age, the lad died, and Ann 
Street lost its “‘peace-maker.” 
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} “LADY” WASHINGTON. 

That celebrated woman, whom our Revolutionary 

| sires, in spite of their Republicanism, called ‘Lady 
Washington,” was a home-body. She used to speak 

| of her public life in New York and Philadelphia as her 


“Jost days.”” 


She preferred the comfort and seclusion 
of Mount Vernon to the gayety and publicity of her 
— as wife of the President. A lady who vis- 
ited her there, draws this pen-and-ink sketch of Martha 
| Washington’s room at her husband’s farm: “On one 
side sits the chambermaid, with her knitting; on the 
other a little colored pet, learning to sew. <A decent- 
looking old woman is there, with her table and shears, 
cutting out the negroes’ winter clothes; while the good 
old lady directs them all, incessantly knitting herself. 
“She points out to me several pairs of nice colored 
stockings and gloves she has just finished, and presents 
me with a pair half-done, which she begs I will finish 
and wear for her sake.” 


Mrs. Washington was a warm Federalist in her poli- 
tics, and had no love for the Democratic —— of 
Thomas Jefferson. Her granddaughter, Miss Custis, 
who lived with her, was required to practise on the 
harpsichord four or five hours daily. One day, not 
hearing the sound of the instrument, Mrs. Washington 
came down stairs. 

“T heard some one go out of the house, so you must 
have had a visitor,” she said to the young lady. Then 
noticing a spot on the newly-painted cream-colored 
wall, she exclaimed,— 

“Ah, it was no Federalist!” pointing to a blemish 
just over the settee; ‘‘none buta filthy Democrat would 
mark a place with his good-for-nothing head in that 
manner!” 

Miss Nelly Custis, being young and romantic, was 
fond of wandering alone by moonlight in the woods of 
Mount Vernon. Her grandmother thought it unsafe, 
and scolded the young Jady until she promised not to 
walk again in the woods unless accompanied. 

But one night, her habit being too strong to be curbed 
by a promise, she was again missed and a servant was 
sent to recall her from her favorite wanderings. 

As soon as she entered the drawing-room, her grand- 
mother, seated in her great arm-chair, reproved her se- 
verely. 

Nelly admitted that she was alone, but offered no ex- 
cuse for her transgression. As she was leaving the 
room, she overheard General Washington, who had 


been walking up and down the room with his hands 


behind him, say to his wife,— 
‘“‘My dear, 1 would say no more; perhaps she was 
not alone.” 





on this single picture. Making an exhaustive 
study of antiquity, and the customs, costume and | 
beliefs of the people at the epoch of the appearing | 
of Christ. 

At last he commenced his direct work. He 
made two hundred finished sketches for his great 
work, besides countless drawings. 

But in the meantime the temptations of life in a 
circle of fast young men in Rome had made anoth- | 
er man of this enthusiast. | 
coarse, hardened. 

He had lost the sublime faith of his youth. The 
Christ when he painted Him rose in his eyes but a | 
Jewish peasant, not the Saviour of mankind. 

Yet he worked with the full consciousness of his 
own sad loss, and when the picture was finished, | 
he took it back to his native city, and there left it, 
in an indifferent, dark despair, and never, it is said, 
touched brush again. 

The picture is now the most famous work of | 
art in Russia. If Ivanoff had given the thought | 
and care to building up his own character, which 
he did to the laying of these lines on canvas, it is | 
probable that the world would have lost a great 
picture. But a soul would have been saved for 
God and for eternity. 

Few associations in life are more sad than those | 
of works of genius that have caused their authors | 
moral loss. For nothing can equal the value of 
the soul. Yet such not unfre- 
quent, for genius, if a glorious, is also a perilous 
gift. 





He became dissolute 





associations are 
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For the Companion. 
WOULD NOT FIGHT. 

At a conversational meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers, which was held once a week at Dr. 
Channing's house, the topic was, once, the peace- 
makers’ beatitude. The clergyman suggested 
that it furnished a fine opportunity for attacking 
boys on their quarrelsome habits. 

“We must not read these beatitudes,” he said, 
“as if trying to see how little they could be made 
to mean.” Then, as Miss Peabody records in her 
“Reminiscences,” he told a story of a boy who 
literally acted out this precept of Christ. 

The lad lived in one of the worst quarters of 
Boston—then known as Ann Street, now as North 
Street. His parents were in the lowest ranks of 
life, and yet their son, though but ten years old, 
was a natural peace-maker. 

He did not resist evil when directed against | 
himself, nor when reviled did he revile again. | 
What was more strange, the boy professed to act 
out the precepts which Jesus had taught, and not 
from natural amiability or cowardice. 

When he saw other boys quarrelling he would | 
gently interfere, and was often successful in mak- 
ing peace between them. For a time he was per- 
secuted. Bat he persevered in carrying out his 
practical Christianity, and finally conquered the 
opposition of his rough, fight-loving associates. 

And it is a tact that instead of ridiculing him 
they came to respect him. Even the worst boy 
would not attack him. It became a principle of 
honor among the boys to heed the words of the 
peace-maker, because he would not fight even 
when struck, and was their friend. 

Dr. Channing was so much interested in what 
he learned of the boy's character, that he sought 
him out in his hovel of a home. The interview 
was most satisfactory, for the boy seemed to be a 
Niving incarnation of the precepts of the Master, 








Instantly Mies Nelly returned, and, walking straight 
up to the general, said,— 

“Sir, you brought me up to speak the truth; and 
when I told grandmamma I was alone, I hope you be- 
lieve I was alone.” 

The general, making one of his most courtly bows, 
replied, ‘*My child, I beg your pardon.” 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH. 

“T proved my devotion to my wife by marrying her 
while she still said things were ‘real good,’” said an 
English husband of his American wife. To be an 
American is to belong to a nation of which we have as 
much reason to be proud as any people under the sun 
have of their country; but American vulgarity is no 
dearer to our hearts than the vulgarity of any other 
nation, and it is unfortunately true that English gentle- 
men and gentlewomen do speak the English language 
more correctly than most Americans. 

Here and there a thoroughly trained scholar speaks 
his mother-tongue in its perfection; but nine out of 
ten, even of our professional men, say sensuble for sen- 
sible, terruble for terrible, and so of all words of that 
class. For prudence, prudent, president, impertinent, 
we have prudunce, prudunt, impertinunt, ete.; and al is 
turned into ul, and we have musicul, suicidul, and the 
like. 

The crying sins, in fact, of American pronunciation 
are the use of the u sound where other letters belong, 
and the misuse of it in its own place. We hear stupid 
and duty and tune and virtue, and other words with u 
in them, pronounced as if they were written with 
double 00o—as if they were dooty and stoopid and toon. 

Then there are words ending in ince, like province, 
which we often hear pronounced provence. Yellow 
becomes yellah; piano, pianah; and, though we tri- 
umphantly flaunt our hs in the faces of the English 
(though, by the way, it is only the lower-class English 
whose ha are ever misplaced), we often hear Americans 
say wat and witch and wen for what and which and 
when. 

These are but a few examples of very prevalent in- 
accuracies in pronunciation; but there are also errors 
in the use of words which are equally American, and 
equally common. ‘Real good,” and ‘real nice,” in- 
stead of “really good,” or ‘‘very good,” are in constant 
use. ‘To fix” is to fasten, to make firm, to attach, but 
we constantly hear the word do duty instead of ar- 
range, make over, put in order. New Englanders 
‘‘guess,’’ Southerners ‘‘calculate,” and Westerners 
reckon,” instead of think, or imagine, or suspect. 

“Yes, sir,” and ‘Yes, ma’am,” are used in England 
ouly by those who are employed to their employers; 
and they areno longer considered good form in Amer- 
ica, except by very old-fashioned people. 


The tone of the voice is something which should also | 
A high-pitched, scream. | 


be a subject of consideration. 
ing voice would do more to prejudice a stranger against 
the speaker than any one can realize who has not no- 
ticed the difference between the average American girl, 
and a well-trained English girl. Let us be as American 
as we please; but let us prove to our detractors that to 
be American is not to be loud, and inaccurate, and un- 
grammatical. 
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ROGERS’S BITTERNESS. 

Rogers, the poct-banker, was a benevolent man to 
poor artists and poor authors. But his kind heart was 
associated with an unkind tongue. He was a wit who 
delighted in shooting sarcastic epigrams at friend and 
foe. Mrs. Frances Kemble, who knew him well, says 
his ‘‘keen-edged wit seemed to cut his lips as he uttered 
it.” She tells a comical story to illustrate the intimate 
association in his life of kind deeds and biting words. 


“Oh, come, come now, my good woman,” said a cler- 
gyman to a poor woman, who was lamenting her many 
hardships, ‘‘you must allow that Providence has been, 
upon the whole, very good to you.” 

“So He ’ave, sir; so He ’ave, mostly. I don’t deny 
it; but I sometimes think He ’ave taken it out in 
corns.” 

So Rogers took out his benevolence in the corns he 
trod upon. Even his associates, though they enjoyed 
his literary breakfasts, dreaded the host, under whose 
lips was the adder’s poison. 

Once when he said a kind and a witty thing, it was 
- unlike him as to cause doubts as to his being its au- 
thor. 

Rogers, while calling on Mrs. Kemble, said of Lady 
Morley, a general social favorite, ““Thete is but one 
voice against her in all England, and that is her own,” 
(a musical voice being the only charm wWénting to hef 
ladyship’s delightful convefsation.) ; 

Soon aftet. the, poet had left, Sydney Smith eame hi 
and was told of the elever and kindly splgram. 
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| “He never said it,” exelaimed Smith. 
| ‘But he did to me, and in this room, not half an hour 
| ago,”’ answered Mrs. Kemble. 

“He never made it; it isn’t his, it isn’t a bit like 
him,”’ replied Smith, going away to his own house. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Kemble received the following 
note: “Dans toute l’ Angleterre il n’y a qu’ une voix 
contre moi, et c’est la mienne.”” (In all England there 
is but one voice against me, and thatis mine.) ‘Then 
followed the signature of a French lady of the eigh- 
teenth century, and these words: ‘Whata dear, inno- 
cent, confiding, credulous creature you are! and how 
you do love Rogers !—SYDNEY SMITH.”’ 

Another anecdote, told by Mrs. Kemble, illustrates 
envy and shows him condemning a brother poet, Words- 
worth, for doing just what he himself did. 

Rogers, Wordsworth and Mrs. Kemble were walking 
one day in a London park. After a while Wordsworth 
left, and then, Rogers told how he (Wordsworth), in a 
visit at Althorpe, was daily found in the magnificent li- 
brary, but never without a volume of his own poetry in 
his hand. 

“Years after this,’ says Mrs. Kemble, ‘‘when I used 
to go and sit with Mr. Rogers, I never asked him what 
I should read to him without his putting into my hands 
his own poems, which always lay by him on his table.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE HERO OF RAGENBACH.* 
Just as the closing Autumn day 
Was merging into twilight gray, 
The sun had set in a golden sea, 
The wandering wind swept o’er the lea, 


Sighing as onward it passed to the 


glade, 
“Asa leaf we all do fade—do fade ;” 


It chanced that some neighbors came dropping in 
The friendly doors of Ragenbach Inn, 


To spend an hour in social chat, 

Talk of the weather, of this, of that, 

Nor dreamed a danger lurking near 
Should fill each heart with sudden fear. 
The smith a goodly man to see, 

Made one of this glad company. 
Strong-limbed and powerful, sinewy, tall, 
His genial smile o’erbrimmed on all; 

But presently wide open swung 

The half-closed door. With leaden tongue 
Protruding, and with aspect bad, 

Stood there a powerful mastiff mad, 
Savagely snapping, left and right, 

He barred the only entrance tight; 

To pass him surely was to die, 

Then rose a great despairing cry, 

And groans, and sighs, and tears, and prayer, 
Mingled in wild confusion there. 

But in that moment, horror-fraught, 

Like inspiration came the thought 

Unto the blacksmith, strong and tall, 
““My death shall be the life of all.”. 

“Back each!” he thundered in a voice 

So stern and deep, there seemed no choice 
But to obey. “T’ll guarantee 

The brute shall harm no one but me.” 
“God help me now!” he cried, nor quailed, 
Seized on the foaming beast and nailed 
With iron grasp unto the floor 

Till all had safely passed the door. 

Then dashed his prisoner swift aside, 

And joined his weeping friends outside. 


Bleeding and torn and out of breath, 
A hero—doomed to awful death. 





Then ’mid the people's loud lament, 
Straight to his own dear workshop went, 
Whose walls, so often and so long, 

Had echoed to his cheery song; 


His strongest, heaviest chain unwound, 
And firmly to his anvil bound; 

Then with a skill by none excelled 
About his own strong linibs did weld, 
In solemn silence. “Tis done, ’tis past, 
The work is well—it is my last. 

“Now bring to me my food each day, 
And O, forget you not to pray 

“That if the Father's will be such 

I may not suffer long, or much!” 

When nine bright morns had set and risen, 
The early watcher sought his prison, 
But heard within no moan of pain, 

No dismal clanking of a chain. 
Stretched cold and lifeless on the ground, 
His chain still clasped the anvil round, 

| But his tried soul had snapped its bond, 
| And soaring to the bright beyond, 

Had left another martyr-name 
Emblazoned on the scroll of fame, 
Beside which to the end of time, 

Will stand no other more sublime. 


— EUNICE ALVORD CLARKE. 
*A true story. 
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SICILIAN BRIGANDS., 


In medieval times, when a nobleman was taken 
prisoner in battle he paid his captor a good round sum 
to release him. Modern brigands have revived this 
} ancient custom, and now make it their business to hunt 
| for men whose families will purchase their freedom 
| with a liberal ransom. Recently an ex-Syndic of Pa- 
| lermo was seized by some Sicilian brigands, and the 
particulars are reported by a London paper as follows: 


The particulars of the capture of the ex-Syndic Signor 
Notarbartolo, by the brigands, have become known 
since his return. As soon as his companions had been 
disarmed by the robbers they were sent away with a 
letter to Signor Notarbartolo’s family, fpprising them 
of what had occurred, and that a ransom of 75,000 francs 
was demanded. 

The brigands first took Signor Notarbartolo into the 
woods, and then to a grotto, or rather deep ravine, in 
the mountains, where he was detained for six days. 

The cavern was constantly guarded by two of the 
brigands, who had changed their uniforms for the torn 
dress of peasants. The light penetrated this ravine for 
only a few hours of the day, and during that time the 
prisoner could read a number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, which he happened to have with him. 

This was his —y | amusement. He was not allowed 
to smoke during the day, lest in so doing he should 
betray the place of hia concealment. 

The brigands called the ravine their best palace, say- 
ing they had others in places more difficult of access, 
but that they had chosen this as it was more comforta- 
ble for “His Excellence.” 

During the first evening they conversed frankly about 
their affairs, recounting their exploits, and then begged 
their prisoner to excuse them if it annoyed him, but 
they dia not know how to talk about anything but their 
own affairs. 

At the end of the six days (during which, in accord- 
ance with the petitions of the family and a high func- 
tionary, the brigands had, by order of the Minister 
Deprtis, been left unmolested), the sum of 50,000 francs 
was conveyed to them, with which they expressed 
themselves content, telling their prisoner that he would 
be i edety rel 4 
The latter then asked for his watch, saying that it 
was a keepsake very dear to him. With characteristic 
courtesy it was immediately restored to its proper own- 
er; not, however, before one of the brig 3 had eyed 
the chain with great envy, exclaiming that it was very 
tasteful and beautiful. 

The ex-Syndic declared with vivacity that all efforts 
i to deprive him of it would he tiseless; of whink the 














| brigand who had taken a fancy to it declared that his 
; Wish to have it was quite disinterested, and that he 
| would gladly pay for it. 

At this time the band had assumed very good cloth 
clothes, had rings on their fingers, and gold chains to 
| their watches. Signor Notarbartolo was received in 
| Palermo with great demonstrations of joy, the street in 
| which he lives being illuminated by the inhabitants. 
| Measures for arresting the malefactors were then im- 

mediately taken, the dictrict around Termini, where 
they are supposed to be still hiding, being surrounded 
by military. 
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WHAT A LEAP DID. 


The pioneer women of the West were familiar with 
hardships and dangers. Yet their life was not wanting 
in romantic incidents. Kate Sherrill, whose father was 
among the first to settle in Tennessee, could outrun and 
outleap any other woman in the valiey of the Watauga. 
One day, the Indians attacked the settlement, and the 
women fled to the fort. Kate’s tall, straight figure at- 
| tracted the attention of several warriors, who tried to 

head her off. Seeing that she would be caught if she 

| took the direct path to the fort, she made a circuit and 
arrived in front of the palisades. She tried to climb 
, over them. Some one inside leaned over and grasped 
her hand. His footing gave way, and both fell to the 
ground, but on opposite sides of the high fence. 


The Tndians were close at hand, and their bullets and 
arrows feli !ike hail. It was climb over or die, for she 
would not he taken alive. She sprang, leaped over and 
| alighted by the side of Capt. John Sevier. He was 

then married ; but on the death of his wife, three years 
| after Kate’s famous leap, he asked the agile girl to be- 
come his wife. 

Capt. Sevier, shortly after Kate became his bride, 
——— with his three sons, in the battle of King’s 

ountain. She made the suits they wore. She often 
said, with the pride of a self-reliant woman, ‘Had his 
ten children been sons, and old enough to serve in that 
expedition, I could have fitted them out.” 

The ‘Tories, infuriated against the patriot captain, 
once surrounded his house, determined to take him 

prisoner and hang him to the nearest tree. Not finding 
nim, they threatened to shoot Mrs. Sevier, if she did 
not reveal his hiding-place. 

“Shoot! shoot!” she exclaimed, defiantly. “I am 
not afraid to die. But remember that while there is a 
Sevier upon the earth, my blood will not be un- 
avenged!” 

Her husband became the first Governor of Tennessee. 
She gave such a reputation to his home, that it was 
known far and wide as “the hospitable mansion of the 
people’s favorite.” 

The manners of that primitive people are illustrated 
by the care she took of an imported carpet presented to 
“the first Governor’s wife.” It was the first carpet 
ever laid on a “‘puncheon” or split-log floor, west of 
the Alleghanies. When company was expected it was 
spread out. After they had gone, the servants dusted, 
folded, and boxed it up. 
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GERMAN MEALS AND SERVANTS. 

There is generally a garden attached to a private 
house in Germany, where in summer half the meals 
are eaten. For a German takes his meals out of doors 
whenever hecan. He is fond of the open air, and seems 
indifferent to the insects which annoy the more fastidi- 
ous Americans, who don’t like eating under the trees. 
The foreigner will find at the public garden hundreds 
of wealthy families who have left their own elegantly 
appointed dining-room to dine in the open air and lis- 
ten to music. “It tires one so to always eat at home,”’ 
they would say; or, ‘The best cook bores one if you 
must eat after him all the time.’”? But few American 
servants would put up with the manners and ways of 
these German mistresses. The author of “European 
Breezes” thus describes the German servant’s food and 
privileges: 





The German cook is never paid more than five dollars 
a month, and ten dollars at Christmas, in a household 
where five or six other servants are kept; and she is 
expected to leave her domain to perform any duty as- 
signed her in any part of the house. 

T have even seen her sent for to dress her lady’s hair 
when the dressing-maid has been otherwise engaged. 

Servants are not allowed white bread, and only the 
meat from which all the life has been flayed in the 
making of soup. At Christmas they are each presented 
with a pound of coffee and sugar; and excepting on 
Sunday, when two lumps of sugar are allowed, they 
never have the article. 

The housewife who is prudent carries on her chate- 
laine a little key. German sugar-basins sometimes 
have locks, and sugar is expensive. She unlocks the 
basin, and locks it again when the meal is over, leaving 
out on Sunday the two lumps each for the domestics. 

Everything is apportioned by the mistress, who gocs 
much into the kitchen. If the kitchen supper is to con- 
sist of rice and milk, half a pint of milk and a cup of 
rice are allowed for cach servant; if of pancakes, one 
egg for each. 

All these details are carefully looked out for by the 
lady of the house, who, according to our American 
ideas, wastes about two-thirds of her time in this man- 
ner. 

It matters not how wealthy she is; she prides her- 
self upon knowing every detail of her kitchen, and too 
often enters into discussion of the edibles and their in- 
gredients at table. 
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DIDN’T LIKE IT. 

It is not quite indecorous to tell a friend his faults. 
Men who can do it without spoiling friendship are as 
rare as angels. Many persons have attempted the con- 
fidential mutual-benefit business, but the result, as hu- 
man nature stands, is too generally about as the Detroit 
Free Press has illustrated it. The Press says that two 
girl-friends sat together on the sofa with their arms 
around each other’s waists. The head of one reposed 
upon the shoulder of the other. 








“You tell me my faults and I will tell you yours,”’ 
said Mabel, slipping a caramel into her rosy mouth. 

“*You haven’t a fault in the world,” said Katie, chew- 
ing on a marsh-mallow. 

“That’s too sweet,” murmured : Mabel, referring to 
her friend and not to the candy. ‘I know I’m juat full 
of faults, and I want you to tell me sol can correct 
them. Now what do you think is my worst one?” 

«Well, dear, since you ask me—now mind you are to 
tell me all of mine, too,—I think you are—you are sure 
you won’t be vexed at it?—just a little proud!”’ said 

atie. 

“Proud! n’m—I’m sure I don’t know how any one 
can call me proud!”’ pursued Mabel. 
| ‘Well, dear, you asked me to tell you your greatest 
fault, now you tell me mine; I know I've got one, you 
see,’ and Katie leaned curelessly on her friend, who 
straightened up. 

“Oh, I suppose we all have faults, and ifI must tell 
yours, it is that you are just the least little bit selfish, 
dear!”” 

“Selfish! me, selfish,” ejaculated Katie, regardless of 
her syntax; ‘well, I must say you’re a very disagrvea- 
ble girl, Mabel!’’ 

“Thank you, miss! when I tell you anything for 
your own good again, I’d like to know it, that’s all.” 

“Oh, you had better practice on | ing If. 
t’m sute I wish you a very good morning,” and the two 
who had been as one, fi d out at sep doors and 











have tot spoken sinee: 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY GREEN’S MASK. 
I once knew a boy who had a habit of teasing | 
for everything 
heard of him. 


it 





His name was 





It seems that a big boy had persuaded the little 


girl to be frightened, and very soon bare-headed 
Tommy Wendel came down like a bald eagle upon 
the group. 


“Take off that mask,” he cried. 
“Take it off. Don’t you see how you scare my 


little sister!” 


Then all the big boys shouted in chorus, ‘“Take 
off!” Some boys enjoy nothing better than 


tormenting smaller ones than themselves. 


“If you don’t take off that mask, I'll smash it 


he saw. Some of you may have | allto pieces!” demanded Tommy, his eyes burning, 


and as much col- 


UTH’S COMPANION. 


| rushing upon Johnny, who stood unconscious of! “Here’s something for Tommy,” said she. 
the trouble around him. 


s 
what he’s been wanting this long while. Bless 
you, dearie, and thank you, too!” 

“Oh, you're welcome,” said Mousie, politely ; | 
end then she ran home again, as happy as she | 
could be. 
“Only I’m sorry Dilly thinks I’m a pig,” said | 
she; “but I s’pose she’d laugh like everything if | 
she knew I gave it to Tommy, and that would be | 
just as bad.” | 
But Dilly didn’t laugh a bit when she came to 
spend the next afternoon, with a whole regiment | 
of dolls and two big oranges. 
“One’s for you,” said she, “‘and don’t you carry 


| 
“Bless the child,” cried Mrs. Dean, “its ju t| 
| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


Johnny Green. or showing on his | it to Tommy, the way Mrs. Deane said you did 1. 
One day, he discovered a hor- cheeks as the tan | that other one when she washed for mamma this CENTRAL READINGS. 


rible mask hanging in a shop 
window. The sight of it was suf- 
ficient. He hurried home and 
begged ten cents, with which to 
buy the dreadful-looking toy. 
The trouble was, that Johnny 










thereon woukl per- 
mit. 

Poor little Johnny 
did not quite under- 
stand at first what 
had happened, and 


had been indulged in toys too 
often, for he was the owner of a 
large box of toys that he seldom 
used. 

I looked into that box one day, 
and I should think there was 
everything in it from a top to the 
separate parts of a sawmill. 

One day he wanted a pop-gun, 
and the next day he wanted a 
new ball. 

The tact is, he had been too for- 
tunate, and did not know the 


















when he saw the 
crowd around him 
growing larger, and 
faces looking out of 
neighboring win- 
dows, and all the 
dogs around bark- 
ing in wild delight, 
he began to think 
he did not want the 
mask any longer. 
He stood his 
ground, however, for 
the boys had put 
themselves in the 
wrong by losing 
their tempers and 


ly forgotten. 


Continuing to 


morning. And I'm real sorry I called you a pig, 
and let’s make up.” 
“Well, let’s we!” said Mousie, and they did. 
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For the Companion, 


THE JACK O’LANTERN. 
Ted went to the field one autumn day, 
Where scattered in heaps the pumpkins lay, 
And he chose one round and yellow as gold, 
And as big as ever his arms could hold, 
And in it he cut wide-open eyes, 
And a mouth with teeth of dreadful size. 


He marked and gashed and carved with glee; 
The worse it looked, why, the merrier he. 
And then with a flourish what next he did, 
Was to slice off the top like a kettle lid, 

And to dig the seeds out carefully, 

Till it all was clean as clean could be. 


Then a few last touches upon the face, 
To add to the horrible grimace; 

An extra slash with the jack-knife blade, 
Till even Ted himself was afraid, 

And it was finished—except the bit 


The moon was old and late to rise 
And the dark brimmed up to the very skies. 
Somebody scratched a match, and Ted 





shout that they 


; ‘i 1 alone with it. 
( i, of 

a, il 

rowfully, 


would destroy the 
mask, they began to 
move away one by 
one until at last 
Johnny was left 


He took it off then 
and looked at it sor- 
deciding 
that there wasn’t 





On the gate-post set the pumpkin-head. 


An illustrious sovereign was born Sept. 7, 1638. Be- 
head and curtail his first name and a word equivalent 
to yes remains. Behead and curtail his last name and 
an animal appears. A chief minister of this sovereign 
became distinguished. The name by which he is known 
in history represents two colors. Read the central let- 
ters required by the following definitions downwards, 
and the name of the minister appears. 

1, The highest point. 

2, A Chaldean idol that represents the sun. 

3, A king’s steward in whose house the king was 


slain. 


4, A Hebrew month so named for the exuberance of 


Oriental vegetation at that season. 


5, Caloric. 
, To dip. 
, A fatal poison. 
» A character in music. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The answer, composed of 39 letters, names an impor- 


tant event that occurred in Pennsylvania on Sept. 5, 


774. 
The 1, 2, 3, 5, 19, 8, 10, 21, are speculations. 


The 22, 4, 16, 6, 15, 20, is a hanging candlestick. 
The 7, 37, 38, 18, 29, is part of the human body. 
The 12, 13, 14, 24, 9, 25, is a piece of money. 
The 11, 382, 27, 39, 35, relates to nativity. 

The 28, 26, 17, is an adult male. 

The 28, 30, 36, is part of an apple. 


making so much Of candle he fitted into it. The 31, 34, 33 is induced. F. 8. F. 
noise that the fright- Then twilight came, and soft unfurled 3. 
ened girl was entire- A shadow banner above the world. SIMPLE ADDITION. 


Add the numbers required for the several answers 


and obtain 42,554. 


Number of days in the common Roman year, dating 


from the founding of Rome. 


Number of days Queen Victoria’s year had advanced 
in 1880 when New Year’s day came to the Russian 
Czar. 

Number of pounds of wheat to the bushel in- 
sisted upon by Washington as the standard of 
weight. 

Number of bullets made by the ladies of Gov. 
Wolcott's family and their friends, from the lead 
statue of George III., for Revolutionary uses. 

Number of distinct smells detected by the poet 
Coleridge in the city of Cologne. 

Number of John Rogers’ children. 

Number of stars on the American flag at the 
close of the Civil War. Lizzie. 





value of what he had, so he continued to tease | 





for new toys, as the ancient kings longed for new 
lands in new countries. 

‘Let me buy atin horn,” he would say. 

“No, sir,” would be the answer; “tin horns 
make too much noise.” 

“Oh, please can’t I buy a three-cent horn that 
only makes a little three-cent noise ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Billy Harwood has got six pin-wheels.” 

“What of that? You had eight yesterday. 
Where are they now ?” 

“T burned them all up sawhiz. Can’t I have a 
box of snap-caps, or another paper of torpedoes ?” 
“No, my boy. You must be 
content with what you have to- 
day, and perhaps to-morrow 
will bring you the things you 

desire.” 

“Allright. I'll wait until to- 
morrow, if you will let me buy 
a mask to-day.” 

As it is best to keep a prom- 
ise, Johnny knew his advantage 
in this last request, and there- 
fore he obtained permission to 
buy a mask. 

Now the purchasing of a mask 
was nu easy matter to Master 
Johnny, for they hung in the 
store as thick as grapes on a 
grape-vine,—a strange cluster of 
grotesque faces. Why do not 
people make masks that are 
pleasant to look upon ? 

At last Johnny succeeded in 
selecting a mask, and the rest of 
the world interested him no 
more,—for thirty minutes. 

For a while he amused him- 
self by imitating every animal 
he could think of, giving most 
of his attention to the antics of 
the monkey. 

He seized a slender stick of 
wood and broke it in two pieces, 
as it is said the great gorilla of 
Africa will break a rifle barrel. 

He tossed himself about in 
the hammock, and chattered 
through his mask like a vernet. 
Baby Bessie looked on in won- 
der, not knowing whether to be 
frightened or not, by so strange 
a boy. 

























much pleasure to be got out of it, after all, and 
that as it was such a bad-looking thing he had 
better put it out of sight somewhere, which he 
did forthwith. *  OLive GREEN. 
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For the Companion. 
ABOUT MOUSIE. 

“Give me a piece!” said Dilly. 

“Ah, I can’t,” said Mousie. 

“Then you're a real pig, Mousie Grey, and it’s 
mean to be a pig.” 

Mousie smiled. She wasn’t Mousie, really, 
though everybody called her so, because she was 
such a little, quiet girl, 
with a pale face and soft, 
gray eyes, which were al- 
ways sure to fill with | 
tears at a sharp word, 
just as they did that very 
minute. 

“If I was going to cat 
now, I'd give you half,” 
said she; “but I aint, 
Dilly.” 

It was an orange. 
Squire Hunter had 
given it to Mousie for 
chasing his hat | 
and catching it 
and bringing it 
back to him. Dil- 
ly, who was Mou- | 


sie’s own cousin, | 








While parading the sidewalk with a very fierce | sie didn’t give it to her she looked as cross as pos- 


manner, a loud cry suddenly aroused the whole 
neighborhood. A little girl had become terri- 


bly frightened at sight of Johnny with a ne 
head on. 


She screamed as though a bear were loose upon 
the town, and instantly a crowd of boys came | softly down to the widow Deane’s poor little door. | girl is a goose to eat ’em 


sible; and she said,— 

“You'll just keep it tll I’m gone, and then 
Ww | eat every smitch.” 
| But Mousie didn’t dothat. Pretty soon she tied 


wanted a piece,) who was studying the Sunday School lesson. 
and because Mou- | «Read to me,” she said. So Anna read, “And 





It iooked like a horrid goblin man, 

Like a fiery giant Cormoran ; 

Its great round eyes were burning coals; 
Its nose and mouth were flaming holes; 
It seemed to say, though it had no voice, | 
“1 could swallow a hundred little boys.” 


Were the people frightened almost to death? 
Did they flee in terror and hold their breath? 
Did they think a dragon had come to town, 
With a throat of fire to gulp them down? 
Ah, no, they said, with smile sedate, 

“See little Ted’s lantern at the gate!” 

Mrs. Ciara Doty BaTEs. 
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For the Companion. 


| 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. | 


Little Helen was listening to her Aunt ected, 


they brought unto Him all that were diseased and 
all that were vexed with unclean spirits.” 

“Why didn’t they go and get vaccinated ?” said 
Helen. 


Aunt Fanny and little Walter had a difference 
of opinion. “I tell you,” said auntie, playfully, “I 
know a few things.” 

“And I know as few things as anybody,” re- 
torted Master Walter, proudly. 

Daisy, hearing the sunset-gun for the first time, 
asked her sister Bessie what it was. Bessie says, 
“Don’t you know, it is the sun going down with a 
bang.” 


Frank, who had been out to hunt for eggs, says, 
“Ma, the hens are laying eggs by the bushel, and 
the old rooster stands around and encourages 
them.” 


One day Ava picked a handful of gooseberries 
in the garden and ateone of them. She came run- 
ning to the house with her mouth puckered up. 


4, 
ANAGRAMS. 


Standard English Novels and Their Authors, 
1, The Owl Rink, by Carlos T. Witters. 

2, Je ne rayé, by Blanche Tottorre. 

» Idiot Rupy’s School, by Cecil D. Harkness. 
» Maj. Ellengen at Foxhahn, by Miriam 
Chauck Holandair. 

5. The Fishery on Ned’s Point, by Wallace 
Paitee Macey Kirkham. HARTFORD. 

5. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 

The whole alphabet will be found in the 
omitted words; each vowel used twice, each con- 
sonant only once. The first and third lines of 
each stanza rhyme, also the second and fourth, 


ee 


“T hate to study,”’ said foolish **** ;— 
**Above all L hate algebra. 

I'd like a good chance to mount the back 
Of an ostrich or camel or *****,”” 


‘The lad most surely has lost his wits 
In the dreamy land of ***, 

At the midnight hour his home he ***** ;— 
In his hand a fishing-rod. 


He walks in his sleep,—I scarce know ***,— 
Through the garden fragrant and bloomy, 

Till he reaches and enters the hen-coop now, 
And seizes a rooster so *****, 

He dreams he has captured an ostrich big;— 
How to mount him his brain doth perplex. 

For the rest of my story you won't care a ***, 
And no longer your patience I’Il ***, 

LILIAN Payson. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
“The —— song of liberty.” (Whittier.) Transpose 


the word required for the blank and make a substance 
tourists sometimes bring home as a souvenir of some 
special excursion. ‘T'ranspose again and make a river 
often mentioned in recent warfare. Again, and find a 
Spanish duke who once persecuted Protestants in the 
Netherlands. 7 WESTBROOK. 


RIDDLE. 
An old-time enclosure, 
A varying weight, 
To strike severely ; 
My name now state, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Parepa. 
9 


wea 
u2zw 
a 


i] 
naar ve 
QZ Pon 


- 
7 


x 
3. The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is — spotless reputation. 
King Richard IT., Act I, Scene 1. 
4. L°“AO KOON . 
PAR 8 
bdo 
N 
DIA 
FLORA 
BRO NT B 
Central word — KRonion. 

5. Shaddock, haddock. Called also Pcter-fish, from 
a spot in either side, just back of the head, supposed to 
be the marks of Peter’s fingers, when he caught it for 
tribute-money. 

6. Clymer, climber; climb, clime; Blanc, blank; 
morn, mourn; Berne, burn; rime, rhyme; breast, 
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1“ mamma,” she cried, “I know what makes | 
on her sun-bonnet and took the orange, and slipped | folkses call "em gooseberries ; it’s because a little 
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Brest; pain, Payne; whimper, Whymper; hum, holm; 
child, Childe; hearts, Hartz; I, eye; no, know; here, 
hear; versed, verst; souls, soles; see, sea; roam, 
Rome; Poe, Po; Wilde, wild; steppes, steps; Wran- 
| gel, wrangle; cease, seas; sky, Skye. 


The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can Commence at any time during the year. 


until an ex- 
rs for its dis- 
ages is made, 


The Companion is sent to snadscriber 
plicit order is received by the Publis 
contingance, and all payment of arre 
as required by law. 


ar 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WHKBN NEITHER OF TH ) CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to ieee letters when- 
ever requeste ‘dl to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


tenewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers te news- 
yapers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letter ‘ato Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


AOSPITALS FOR DIPHTHERIA, ETC. 
The Jews have always been a remarkably healthy 
Three facts help to explain it—their frequent ab- 
lutions, wholesome diet, and the rigid separation of 
such of them as were afflicted with infectious diseases, 
from social intercourse, until they had been restored to 
health. 

The policy of separation—isolatien is the word now— 
Americans have long acted on in the cases of small-pox, 
and have found it necessary in the checking of its rav- 
ages, and that, too, though the danger of its spread is 
greatly diminished by modern vaccination. 

It is now suggested that the same policy should be 
adopted in our treatment of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and kindred diseases, 

It is true that in some cases children suffering from 
diphtheria are not permitted to go to school, and their 
separation from the healthy is sometimes secured. But 
this does not prove to be enough. In spite of all instruc- 
tion and all ordinary efforts, our homes continue to be 
desolated by these and other infectious diseases, at a 
fearful rate, 

The question is now being agitated whether special 
hospitals should not be provided for all infectious dis- 
eases. ‘The matter was lately discussed at a meeting of 
the New York Medical Society. Prominent philan- 
thropists in New York City are considering it in its 
practical form. 

The Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter af- 
firms that, while scarlet fever and diphtheria are as in- 
fectious as small-pox, they are in many cases vastly 
worse in their after effects; and that the reason for es- 
tablishing special hospitals for the latter hold equally 
for the former. 

It adds, “There is one fact we must look in the face. 
So long as persons afflicted with contagious diseases are 
allowed to mingle with their fellows, so long will these 
diseases be communicated from one to another; and so 
long will they continue to afflict and devastate the peo- 
ple of the world.” 

It thinks that buildings could be erected of such a 
character in every respect as would tend to make these 
diseases less mortal, while every home comfort could be 
provided for those able to pay for them, and for the 
poorer classes more favorable conditions for recovery 
than could be secured in their own homes. 


race, 


— 
NOBLY DONE. 

One does not wish to pass judgment on the ‘‘friends” 
who sent an aged man, helpless and moneyless, on a 
long journey; but their conduct shows in rather ungra- 
cious contrast to the generous and gentle kindness of 
the strangers among whom they left him. Says the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘*The popular conductor of the 
Chicago and Alton train that arrived here last night 
related to us an incident that occurred on his down- 
trip. 

“An old gentleman, ninety-nine years of age, from 
away up in Wisconsin, was on the train, and a travel- 
ling salesman from Chicago. 

“It seems that the old gentleman, who was very fee- 
ble and utterly unused to the ways of the world out- 
side of his own little circle, had a ticket for Holden, 
Mo. 

“He had been placed aboard the train entirely desti- 
tute of funds or the commonest necessaries of life. 
Happily he fell in with the train-porter, who attended 
to him, doing all in his power, and making known his 
wants to the passengers, 

“The generous salesman, after investigation, promptly 
handed the old man ten dollars, saying, as he did so, 
‘This is the best investment I can make with this 
money.’ 

“He also attended to his safe transfer to the Missouri 
Pacific train, secured him a berth, and did not leave till 
he saw that the old ge ntleman, was made easy for the 
rest of hia journey. 

“This little episode endeared the giver, and was no- 
ticed by all aboard the train.” 


a 
FRIGHTENED. 

One morning, not long since, the little village of 
Powanal, Vt., was thrown into a panic by the appear- 
ance of a huge black bear upon the main street. The 
New York 7ribune thus describes the effect of bruin’s 
appearance on the villagers and the result to himself: 

Mothers clutched their innocent babes to their bos- 
ems and sprang through the nearest doorway. Pedes- 
trians of all ages sought shelter in the same precipitate 


manner. From second-story windows all along the 
street brave men said ‘Sic ’em,”’ to every passing dog. 
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The bear, meanwhile, had shown a placid counte- 
nance, but as soon as he saw the dogs approaching, he 
shook off his apathy, and likewise the dogs, to their 
| great discomfort and demoralization. 

Then ambling slowly up the railroad track in the di- 
rection of North Pownal, he left behind him the din of 
the village street. 

But one man, with his trusty rifle, “faithful among 
the faithless found,” was on his track, and bracing him- 
self against a telegraph-pole, fired. 

The bullet found a vital point in the bear's body and 
he dropped dead. 

Brown was the hero of the day, and the joyous popu- 
lace were bearing him and the carcass of the bear in 
triumph through the streets, when suddenly the most 
awful imprecations which ever reverberated through 
the Hoosac valley fell upon their ears, and two Italians 
appeared upon the scene. They were the owners of 
the bear, and he was their only means of support. 


—> 
WHAT THREE BOYS CAN DO. 

Every boy who is wide-uwake and bright-witted, can 
begin to earn money for his own support before his pa- 
rents have ceased to provide for him. The Boston Tran- 
script shows how it was done by three lads in Phila- 
delphia. That so young “business men” should carry 
on a trade and manage an establishment together, with- 
out unpleasant differences, is greatly to the credit of 
their good-nature and good sense—as well as of their 
business ability : 


There is,” says the a geet “in Philadelphia a 
firm of young silk-culturists and silk spinners, whose 
enterprise and success have attracted public attention. 
They have an established cocoonery, raise the silk- 
worms, reel off the silk, sell it to manufacturers, and 
the sign of their establishment is ‘Boys’ Silk Culture 
Association of the United States.’ 

There are three of them associated, all school-boys 
about fifteen years of age. All these boys go to school 
and devote their leisure hours to silk. 

“They organized and rented premises in May, 1881, 
obtained eggs from all quarters, and during the season 
raised ten thousand worms. ‘The boys made all the 
necessary fixtures, trays, etc., and also invented an im- 
proved reel. They obtained permits to forage in the 
parks for mulberry leaves, until they could make other 
arrangements for silk-worm food. ‘The season was 
successful; they reeled all their own silk and several 
lots from other persons. 

“They are now reeling the silk from the cocoons 
raised by Mrs. he ag. Bayard Taylor’s mother, who 
won the prize for the best exhibits at the recent dis- 
play of the Women’s Silk Culture Association. 

This season the boys started with a stock of over 
two hundred thousand eggs of French, Japanese, Bi- 
voltin and native silk-worms, and their cccoonery is 
equipped for raising one hundred thousand worms. 

“Their business is growing and popular. The asso- 
ciation has lately published a pamphlet giving an ac- 
count of the habits, changes, diseases and treatment of 
the silk-worm, and containing many other interesting 
particulars of silk culture.”’ 

— 
CAIRO POLICEMEN. 

Government in Egypt appears to be a gradation of 
whips. Almost every rank expects the lash from the 
one next higher. The following scene of what may be 
called “‘street-justice”’ in Cairo, is reported by a writer 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, and represents much in little. 
The writer says: “I remember one day being attract- 
ed by a rather large crowd in a Cairo square. On get- 
ting near it, I saw a policeman, whip in hand, seated on 
the box ef an empty carriage and slashing very vigor- 
ously at the head of a groom, who was standing at the 
horses’ heads, endeavoring to quiet them under the ac- 
tive exercise in which the representative of Egyptian 
majesty was indulging. 


On inquiry of the 7 standers, I found that the coach- 
man had got off the box to hold the horses while his 
master was engaged in some neighboring shop. The 
policeman had at once jumped up in order to drive the 
= e to a spot considered more convenient. 

English crowd would, no doubt, have insisted on 
teaching that policeman the proper use of a whip on his 
own body, but the Cairenes enjoyed the scene immense- 
ly, regarding it as a sort of “fantasiyeh,” which might 

e translated by our indig species of street-idler 
as a “lark.” 

While the fun was at its height a superior officer ap- 
peared on the scene, and shortly afterward the owner 
of the carriage, a Pasha. 

This latter gentleman insisted on immediate repara- 
tion, which the officer at once offered by administering 
a sound drubbing to his zcalous subordinate, who 
howled the while, most piteously. 

This was not enough, however, for the Pasha, for on 
a subsequent visit to the prison, | found my policeman 
incarcerated for an indefinite period, in pm A. to learn 





better manners in dealing with a Pasha’s carriage; and | 
penned up in the same hole was the unfortunate groom, | 


whom his lordship had ordered to be whipped. 
cnnitintaell sii 
CHARMED. 

The following sccne, witnessed recently by a gentle- 
man of Petersburg, Va., and reported in the Jndex-Ap- 
peal, shows that a snake has the power to charm a bird. 
The gentleman was walking leisurely along the road, 
when his attention was directed to the movements of a 
brown thrush which was flitting about near a small 
plum-bush, and at intervals, giving a cry, as of distress. 


He walked up to the bush supposing he would find a 
brood of young birds. He looked carefully, but not 
seeing any birds, was walking off, when he noticed that 
the thrush had returned to the bush from which he had 
frightened it. He waited a moment to watch its move- 
ments, when he saw it fly down on the ground beneath 
the plum. 

There it stood a brief time, then began to circle around 
the bush, still crying in peculiar tones. This circling 
was kept up for a while, and then the thrush seemed 
gradually to weaken and at length stood perfeetly still 
—immovable, with its wings partly open, and with its 
head bent forward. 

He drew nearer to the bush, when he heard an omi- 
nous hiss, and looking down under the plum, he saw a 
large black snake coiled up and about to spring upon 
the bird. He frightened the snake away and picked up 
the bird, which made no effort to escape and seemed 
powerless. In a few minutes, however, the bird re- 
vived, and shortly afterwards flew off. 


———__— 
DRYING THE GRAVE. 
Some old bachelor, unmindful of the many instances 
in which men have wooed while returning from the 
funeral of the first wife, tells this malicious anecdote : 


A Chinaman died soon after his marriage with a 
young and lovely woman. As he was dying the wife 
was loud in her protestations of grief and her determina- 
tion not to marry again. The busband was not unrea- 
sonable; he asked that if she did take another spouse 
she would wait till the earth upon his grave was dry. 

He diced and was buried, and many a young and 
handsome bachelor of the Province of Shantung was 
present at the funeral. 

Daily she stole to his grave. She wept, but no tear 
fell upon the soil, she took good care of that. At last, 





after a few days, Chwengtsze happened to pass, and 
saw her fanning, not herself, but the damp earth. 

He asked the reason. She told him of her husband’s 
last request, and begged him to assist her. She offered 
him a fan, and there they sat to fan away the moisture; 
the grave was so long a-drying.— Zemple Bar. 


Horsford’s Acid aaaiiiicie 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 

Dr. Cuas. T. MITCHELL, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 
“I think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 
energy.” [Ade, 

— > 

For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 

Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
——___—. 

Dresses, cloaks, coats, stockings and all garments 
can be colored successfully with the Diamond Dyes. 
Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Black, &c., only l0c. [Adr. 





“COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 
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‘SHORT Banp’ 


BEAD EDGE’ 
+CUFFS: 
ALWAYS GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 


>DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawls. Trimmings, Host iery,Uphol: 
Goods, Ladies’ I Wraps,Un- 
derwear, Ties, Laces, oe Varnishine Goods, 
Infants’, and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
for eens and “SHOPING GUIDE? free < a plication. 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & stop 

” nease Say where you saw “one rr ~- hay 


NT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHERES. 
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For Sale by all sowing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool 
200 yds, best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 





NO EXPERIMENT! A RECOGNIZED SUCCESS! 


IS A STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly Tested, Universally Approved 
as a means of quickly, and without labor, restoring or 
preserving unsullied the brightness of 
Silverware Jewelry, Nickel Stove Plates, 
Plated Ware, Show Cases, &c., &c. 


BE ON YOUR GUARD AGAINST IMITATIONS ! 
MEDINA’S LISBON 
WAVE, 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 
ranted. Prices $5, $6, 
$8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 


Best French Hair 
Switches. 

23 in. 234 oz. for 83. 

6‘ 3 oz. ** $4 





These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 


Losier’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
rices. 


Goods iacoutinn on approyal without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 


THE ONLY FECT 2) 


SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED, 
MOST DURABLE & 











STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH 


OFFICES { 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics. 


RESTORED, CLEANED OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hitherto un- 
equalled. 


GENTLEMEN'S SUITS RENOVATED OR RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 


1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 N. Eighth St. -, Philadelphia. 

110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers, Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated Skil- 
fully and promptly. 


Goods received and returned by Express or 
by Mail. 


Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


ar j WORS: 
YARKS 














0 YORK. 


These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, so that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 

May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 














4 Wi he ; 
CORSETS, | 


DivawanreoNll 


$10 REWARD 


Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline breaks 
with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Abdomi- 
nal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or Flexi- 
ble Hip, $1.25; Misses,’ $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 


CAUTION.—There are coumtaatitet 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each et. 


USING 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 


cakes 60c., and mailed to any SUPER Sup 
address on receipt of price, and KIN DISEASES. 
3 cents extra per cake, by 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York 
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RICKSECKER’S FAC 


LADIE 


Pink or Blonde. 25c. wood box. At Dru 
on the Genuine. RICKSECKER’S S 








= Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, 
mense sale here and in Europe attests its Wonde 


“soap grease’ —NO dyes—NO adulterations. Beats All 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York. 


E POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most 

» yet is Absolutely Harmless. Its im- 
| Superiority over all others. White, 

- or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. 427Insist 
N SOAP — the Skin. Contains NO 
c. 











